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THE BLACK MENDICANT: 


—oR,— 


The Mysterious Protector. 


A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 





BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MBNDICANT. 


Own fine evening in October, in the year 1856, 
two young men were lounging in a balcony of a 
house, situated in the upper part of Broadway, 
iu the city of New York. They were engaged 
in conversation, and each had a cigar between 
his lips. The house to which the balcony was 
attached was situated next to a fashionable 
church, and the hands of the large time-piece 
marked six o’clock. 1 

‘These young mem. -were doubtless waiting for 
the conclusion of evening prayers, that they 
might regale their eyes with the sight of the la- 
dies as they left the church after the service was 
over, for they every now and then cast their eyes 
towards the chief entrance. They were both 
handsome, but there was a greatcontrast between 
them. The elder was of a dark complexion, 
and appeared to be about thirty-five years of age. 
His features at first glance would not altogether 
please the observer, for an expression of vanity 
and pride could be plainly traced on them. His 
hair was very black, but rather too wiry to be 
considered perfect ; at the same time, the care he 
had evidently bestowed it, had, in a great 

His eyes were 
black, large and brilliant, ‘but they could not 
withstand a steady gaze. 

This individual was named Edward Mordent. 
He frequently spoke of his family as being one 
of the first in New Orleans, and on every possi- 
ble occasion introduced the subject of his high 
birth, expatiating largely on his lofty connexions 
in the south. 

His companion on the balcony was named 

_ Henry Benton. He was a much younger and 

_ handsomer man. His broad and lofty forehead 

_ Was surrounded with curls of light brown hair, 
and his complexion seemed like alabaster in 

" comparison with his companion’s. A vague sad- 
ness could be traced in the expression of his fea- 
tures, as if some weighty matter were preying 
on his mind. 

Near the church door, leaning on a stick, was 
a mendicant, also waiting for the conclusion of 
the service. ‘This mendicant was a veritable 
negro. His large face was as black as ebony, 

“and formed a strange contrast to his white hair 
and beard. Age did not appear to have bent 
his form, for he still held himself erect, and 
seemed to wear the miserable rags which covered 
him with a kind of pride. He was known by 
the name of the black mendicant, and usually 
took his station at the doors of the most fashion- 
able churches. It was his custom to silently ex- 
tend his hand without making any remark. Ifa 
coin was dropped in it he bowed his acknowl- 
edgements. Sometimes, when young girls be- 
stowed alms on him, he would smile and place 
his hand on his heart in token of his thanks. 

We have already said it was six o’clock in the 
evening. While the mendicant stood motionless 
by the church door, the two young men continued 
their conversation, intermingled every now and 
then by the care they had to bestow upon their 
cigars, in order to keep them alight. 

“Harry,” said Mordent, suddenly, throwing 
away his cigar, “ you are in love.” 

Henry Benton trembled, and tried to smile. 

“« Are not you, also ?” he murmured. 

“Not as you are. Every one is in love toa 
certain extent; but what I mean is that your 
affections are hopelessly and foolishly entangled.” 

‘Why do you suppose such to be the case ?”” 

“Ah! you do not deny it! Why doI sup- 
pose it? there are a thousand proofs of it. We 
southerners, you see, are terrible observers ; we 
have the eyes of Argus. I have discovered—” 

“ What ?” asked Henry, quickly. 

Edward Mordent burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ You betray yourself, my boy,” said he ; “ it 
would be cruel of me to push the matter any 
further.” 

At the sound of laughter, the mendicant 
turned round. He raised his hat and stretched 
his open hand towards the balcony. Henry 
Benton immediately took his purse from his 
pocket, and extracting from it a piece of money, 
threw it towards the beggar. The negro, after 
he had picked it up, raised his hat again, and 
placed his hand on his heart. 

“T hate that negro,” growled Mordent, draw- 
ing his purse from his pocket. “ Here, you 








darky,” he continued,/* here is a dollar. I give 
itto you on, condition that you gauip Jericho, aad, 
ae let us see you again.” 

The money fell,into the mendicant’s hat, but 
instead of putting it in his pocket, he cast it from 
him, and assumed his position before the church 
door. 

You have offended him,’’ said Benton. 

“Offended a negro !” returned the quadroon ; 
‘don’t talk such nonsense. But Harry, you are 
in a reverie again. You are certainly melan- 
choly.”” 

“ Perhaps I am moody, but you need not have 
insulted the poor fellow.” 

“O, but he’s a nuisance.” 

“A poor, harmless man, I think.” 

“Yve noticed him just there these several 
days, and I want to get rid of him.” 

“See that lady passing by has given hima 
trifle in silver.” 

“O, yes; he picks up more money than you 
and I could earn, if we were put to our wits’ 
ends.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

“T know it. Some of these seemingly miser- 
ablo fellows live like fighting cocks after their 
day’s work is over.” 

“Don’t interfere with him, nevertheless, 
Mordent.” 

“If you desire it, I will not; but there, you 
are sighing again, as though your heart carried 
a heavy load.” 

“ And so it does, Mordent.” 

“ Ay, I thought as much.” { 

Henry Benton sighed, and cast on his compan- 
ion a glance at once sad and undecided; then 
obeying an impulse natural to all young men, he 
took the quadroon’s hand, and pressing it be- 
tween his own, exclaimed . 

“Mordent, I think you are my friend, and 
that I can repose confidence in you. Since you 
have guessed part of my secret, I will tell you 
all. Iam very unhappy!” ; 

“That is easy to be perceived, but why are 
you unhappy ?” 

“Tam poor—” 

“That is a very common misfortune. Irow 
in the same boat with you.” 

“ Then my family—” 

“A good family is certainly a great thing. As 
for myself, cannot complain in this respect. 
But what does it signify? If everybody were 
well born, there would be no gentlemen.” 

“And then, again,” continued Benton, who 
had paid no attention to his companion’s last 
decisive argument. But before he had finished 
his phrase, the church doors opened, and the 
crowd began to pour out. 

The two friends suspended their conversation. 
The black mendicant had taken his position. 
Motionless, and with extended hand, he resem- 
bled an ebony statue, placed there to stimulate 
the charity of the congregation. Almost every 
one gave him something, for he was well known, 
and celebrity is even useful to beggars. 

Henry Benton leaned over the balcony ; his 
very soul appeared to have passed into his eyes. 

“Is she then at church?” asked Mordent, ina 
whisper. 

“ Who ?” returned Benton, 
suffused with a red blush. 


his white forehead 


; and the horses started off at a gallop. 











MRS. WALTON AND THE QUADROON. 


“More subterfuge! But my question was 
needless. I know she is thee; here she comes " 


CHAPTER IL 


A MYSTERY. 

Benton leaned still more forward. At that 
moment a young girl of exquisite beauty, and 
dressed with that elegant simplicity which is so 
charming, appeared at the entrance of the church. 
As she passed the negro, she placed in his hand 
a piece of money, which the mendicant received 
with a smile. The young girl then glanced 
stealthily towards the balcony; a slight blush 
painted her cheek. 

“She loves him!” thought Mordent. 

Benton involuntarily joined his hands togeth- 
er, as if to restrain his emotion, and continued to 
gaze on the charming girl. The sky which had 
been clear all day was now clouded over, and 
large drops of rain began to descend. 

The young lady remained under the portico of 
the church, gazing first at the sky, and then in 
the street as if looking for a carriage. The only 
conveyance to be seen was a hackney coach 
standing a short distance off, with the driver 
asleep on the box. 

“Can it be possible,” muttered Mordent to 
himself, “that Miss Walton will be obliged to 
proceed home in a hackney coach, when her 
father keeps two carriages? but I suppose her 
step-mother has appropriated one, and Alfred 
Mindon, her son, the other.” 

It began to rain very hard, and Mordent left 
the balcony, saying as he entered the apartment : 

“T see no fan in getting wet, excuse me.” 

The street was now comparatively speaking 
deserted, no one remaining near the church ex- 
cept the negro. 

“Helen!” murmured Benton, as if afraid to 
utter the word. 

The young girl raised her eyes and seeing 
only Henry Benton on the balcony, an expres- 
sion of pleasure stole over her features, and she 
hurriedly said : 

“ Come this evening !” 

Bat at that moment the hackney coach ap- 
proached, and the noise it made on the russ pave- 
ment unfortunately prevented Benton catching 
the words. He leaned still more forward and 
bent down his head in the attitude of listening. 
But it was in vain; Helen was silent, for the sim- 
ple reason that a pedestrian was passing with his 
eyes fixed onher. The door of the vehicle open- 
ed, then shut again, the driver applied his whip 


the by, I shall not be able to accompany you this 
evening ; I am going to Mr. Walton’s.” 

* Indébd !” sai2 Mordent. 

“T received an invitation—the other day—you 
know. Ihad forgotten it.” 

“ Blockhead that you are,” said Mordent, in-a 
bantering tone, “you take great pains to keep 
me in the dark. Are you not aware that I know 
your secrets as well as you do yourself, perhaps 
even better? You love a woman whose station 
is much above yours.” 

Benton’s forehead became clouded again, and 
his mouth lost the smile. 

“ You are bold!” added Mordent. 

“Mad, you might say,” muttered Benton, 
bitterly. 

“No, I said bold; your hand is not a good 
one, but you may win.” 

“O, if I were rich,” cried Benton. 

“ That would be an ace in your hand, nothing 
more. What you want is a name; one like 
mine, for example.” 

“ Mordent, you must be very happy *” 

“Passably so. But to return; even suppos- 
ing you belonged to one of the first families in 
the United States, there would still be an obsta- 
cle in your way.” 

“« What obstacle ?” 

“You have a mortal enemy,” returned Mor- 
dent; “one who is powerful, and who will never 
forgive. Do not ask me the name, I cannot tell 
it you.” 

“ A mortal enemy !” repeated the young man; 
“an enemy who will never relent! You are 
joking, Mordent ; I have offended no one that I 
am aware of.” 

Mordent doubtless repented having said so 
much, for he added in a careless tone: 

“I do not exactly mean that; the simple fact 
is, there is a person in this city who is not very 
fond of you, that is all.” 

“ And that person is—?” 

“Really, I cannot tell you. But what mat- 
ter? to be forewarned is to be forearmed. To 
return, however, to your heart affair; will you 
accept my assistance ?” 

“In a matter of this kind,” said Benton, hes- 
itatingly, “I cannot see—” 

“In what I can serve you,” interrupted his 
companion, “nor I, exactly; but you know I 
visit Mr. Walton’s house, and may be considered 
a friend of the family. If I have not been there 
lately, it is because—” He hesitated a moment, 
as if some unpleasant thought crossed his mind, 
and then added: ‘I have been neglectful, and 
I foresee I shall soon be obliged to visit there 


Henry Benton gave vent to an angry excla- | again. You know when a person really desires 


mation. ‘“ What did she say ?” 
half pettishly. 

“ Come this evening !” exclaimed the guttural 
voice of the negro under the balcony. 

“Thank you, my good fellow, thank you!” 
said Benton. 

“ Who the deuce are you thanking so earnest- 
ly ?” said Mordent, approaching the entrance to 
the balcony. 

Benton entered the apartment. The expres- 
sion of sadness which before had clouded his 
face had entirely disappeared, and a smile could 
even be traced on his lips. 


said he, aloud, 


to do a good act, there are plenty of means to 
be found.” 

“Yes, if you are prompted by trne regard.” 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“No.” 

“Do you trust me!” 

“] think so,” replied Benton, thoughtfally. 

“That will not answer,” replied Mordent, 
“ yes or no.” 

“ Mordent, some sad experience has taught me 
caution ; but I feel inclined to trust you, though 
we are comparatively friends but for an hour.” 

“ What object can I have in deceiving you *” 


“None, my friend ; believe me, none!” 

Benton took his companion’s hand and shook 
it cordially. 

“ You are a good fellow, Mordent, and I thank 
you. Butin order to serve me you must know 
all about me, while now you know nothing con- 
cerning me.” ' 

“But I do,” returned Mordent; “I know 
your history, or rather I guess it. It resembles 
that of a hero of romance. You have never 
known your parents ; some friend or complaisant 
banker each supplies you with moderate funds.’ 

“You are wrong there,” interrupted Benton, 

“No; well, it is something like it.” 

“Tt is ing my: , Mordent,” 
turned Benton, slowly. “My birth isa aatiecy: 
I know neither my father nor my mothér. At 
college the expense was paid by correspondence ; 
since then I receive sixty dollars every month.” 

“ What did I say ?” asked Mordent. 

“Who gives me this ‘money ?” 

“ What matters ?”’ returned the quadroon. 

“ But will it always be given to me ?” 

“That is a more serious question. From 
whom do you receive this amount, Benton ?” 

“TI do not know,” replied the young man: 

“ That is very fanny ; still you must see some 
one.” . 

“Noone,” returned Benton. 

“Tt is very strange,” said Mordent, in a mus- 
ing voice, as if communing with himself. 

“ Strange! it is cruel, Mordent. Believe me, 
if it were not for my mad love, I would refuse 
this mysterious gift, which to my mind is simply 
alms. I would work fora living. I~” 

“There, there,” interrupted Mordent; “ you 
are fancying you are making a speech. When you 
are a celebrated lawyer, in tenor fifteen years 
for example, it will be time to decline this gift, 
which to me, seems a very good thing. At pres- 
emt, whether you are in love or not, you must re- 
ceive it. But how is it given yout” 

“I dare not tell you, you would not believe 
me ?” 

« NOhsense ; speak out.” 

“ Well, then,” replied Benton, “every month, 
from the first to the fifth, I find a packet carefully 
sealed, which contains twelve five dollar gold 
pieces.” 

“ Where do you find it?” 

“There, where we were just now on that 
balcony.” 

“ Strange !” repeated Mordent ; “and you have 
not tried to discover who put it there? For my 
part I should not rest satisfied —” 

“T have tried everything,” returned Benton. 
“Sometimes I have sat up the entire night cun- 
cealed behind the window curtains; I have wait- 
ed and watched—” 

“ And discovered nothing ¢” 

“ Nothing.” 

Edward Mordent remained pensive for a 
minute or two as if plunged in deep thought. 

“There is a woman at the bottom of it,” he 
muttered, at last. 

“TI do not think so,” replied Benton. “I have 
seen nothing, but I am certain it isa man who 
throws this money on my balcony.” 

“What makes you certain ?” 

“About a year ago, one night I remained 
watching till morning. About four o’clock I 
heard a slight sound on the balcony. I rushed 
forward, and saw aform rapidly turn the angle 
of the church; it was that of a man.” 

“It was dark ; you could not be certain—” 

“Exactly what I saidto myself. Atthattime 
they were repairing this house; the pavement 
was covered with thick sand which the rain had 
levelled during the night. 1 lighted a lamp and 
went down stairs; under my window there was 
only the footsteps of one person, and he had ev- 
idently worn thick, heavy boots with nails in 
them.” 

“Doubtless some trusty messenger.” 

Benton remained thoughtful for a moment. 

“ Answer me frankly,” said he, suddenly, “do 
you think there is any negro blood in me ?” 
Mordent trembled, and regarded the young 
man with a threatening air. This question ap- 
peared to him to be a direct insult ; but the frank 
expression of Benton’s countenance soon re-as- 
sured him. He recovered himself and replied : 
“Tam not mach of a judge of such a matter, 
but it seems to me your appearance is entirely 
opposed to such an idea.” 

Benton gave utterance to a long sigh of relief. 
“ Every one tells me the same thing,” he said, 
“and yet—” 

“Why did you ask me that question?” said 
Mordent. 

“Nothing. § cruel thoughts enter 
my head; but itis folly. I can tell you no 
more.”’ 

“ Come, make 9 complete confession, perhaps 
I can assist you.” 

“No; if it were true I should be miserable.” 
Benton was perhaps about to continue the con- 














“Twas talking to myself,” he replied. “ By 


“ True, what possible object ?” 


versation, when a handsome carriage drawn by 
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two beautiful gray horses turned up Broadway 
from Eighth Street, and stopped in front of the 
house where the two young men were conversing. 
It was not quite dark, but sufficiently so as to 
render objects somewhat indistinct. 

“What magnificent horses!” said Benton, 
glad of an opportunity to change the conversation. 

Mordent, instead of replying, gazed earnestly 
at the carriage. “Mrs. Walton,’” he muttered 
to himself. 

“IT suppose one of the Fifth Avenue equip- 
ages,” continued Benton, who had not heard his 
companion’s remark. ‘I verily believe the oc- 
cupant is going to call here, perhaps to see some 
of the boarders ; who is the happy man ¢” 

Mordent turned pale and trembled. 

“ Perhaps you are the favored one ; I begin to 
think i¢ must be so, sinco you make no reply.” 

The carriage deor opened, and a lady, elegant- 
ly dressed, descended. She glanced at the house 
amoment asif in doubt, The negro beggar, 
who until the present time had remained motion- 
tess at his post, advanced towards her and ex- 
tended his hgnd. But tho lady passed quickly 
before him, and approached the door of the house. 

“She is coming here ; I guessed right,” said 
Benton. 

“Tt is she!’ thought Mordent, changing color. 

“ What a strange bl rr d the 
mendicant, his black features expressing sur- 
prise and suspicion. “I will know who she is.” 

The lady entered the house and began to as- 
cend the stairs. Benton bent his ear to the key- 
hole, that he might satisfy his childish curiosity, 
and to find out who was the happy boarder she 
visited. The mendicant resumed his place again 
at the church door. After a few seconds, three 
gentle knocks were heard at the door of the 
‘apartment in which the two young men were 
seated. 

“Better and better,” said Benton, joyfully; 
“it is either for you or for me.” 

“It is for me,” replied Mordent, in a stifled 
voice. He opened the door; a woman entered, 
her face concealed under a thick lace veil. 

“T will not interrupt your tete-a-tete,” said 
Benton. “You know where you can find me.” 
He bowed to the veiled lady and left the room. 

When he had gone, Mordent’s countenance 
suddenly changed ; his boldness, assurance and 
determination vanished like magic. He bowed 
low, and assumed an attitude of humiliation and 
submission. ‘‘ Mistress,” said he, in a hollow 
voice, “ what would you with me ?” 








CHAPTER III. 
JAKR. 


Tne lady who entered the apartment was of 
medium height and finely formed. Her faco had 
lost the freshness of youth, but she was still 
handsome, and one might almost fancy that the 
paleness of her cheeks, and the languid appear- 
ance of her large black eyes, were produced by 
fatigue and not by time. As to her age, it would 
be impossible to guess it; it was certainly as 
much as thirty, and might be forty. There was 
acertain slowness of motion, ease and noncha- 
lance about her, peculiar to the daughter of a 
southern clime. 

Mrs. Walton was a creole. Shefliigted the 
ease of the south with the graces and accomplish- 
ments of the north, which a long residence in 
New York had fully taught her. 

She replied to Benton’s salutation by a polite 
bow, and then threw aside her veil when he had 
left the room. 

“ What would you with me, mistress ?”’ repeat- 
ed Mordent, still maintaining the attitude of a 
culprit waiting his sentence. 

“You at last remember then, that Iam your 
mistress, quadroon?” said Mrs. Walton, point- 
ing to an arm-chair. 

Mordent drew the chair forward. “TI have 
never forgotten it,” he replied. 

Mrs. Walton seated herself, and negligently 
smoothed down the plaits of her dress while she 
fixed herself in a comfortable position. When 
she had done so, she leaned her head towards 
her shoulder, and half closed her eyes. 

“Tt seems I must come and look for you, Ed- 
ward Mordent,” said she, “since you will not 
come to me.” 

The quadroon opened his lips as if to excuse 
himself, but a gesture from the lady imposed si- 
lence. This gesture was simply pointing to an 
ottoman at the other end of the apartment. Mor- 
dent brought the ottoman and placed it at her 


“The creole once more fixed herself to her ease. 

Mordent remained standing mute, and with his 
eyes cast on the ground. 

“T have written to you twice,” said Mrs. Wal- 
ton. “Do you hear; J have written twice to 
you; why did you not reply ?” 

“T did not dare.” 

“You did not dare! Why? Because you 
have disobeyed me ?” 

“No, mistress ; I have executed your orders.” 

“Jake, you are a good lad,” said she, in that 
sharp, singing tone, peculiar to creoles. ‘“ Come, 
let me hear what you have done t” 

“T have made friends with the young man,” 
replied Mordent. “For a month past we have 
lived together. You can see we are like brothers ; 
a single apartment serves for both of us.” 

“Very good; I did not think you were so 
clever a lad; what else?” asked Mrs. Walton, 
her countenance clearing up. 

“T know his history and his secrets.” 

“ Still better! What else ?” 

* Mistress,” said Mordent, in a supplicating 
voice, “ Henry Benton has affection for me. It 
is so long since any one loved me. Have pity 
on him; do not do him any injury !” 

“ Poor Jake!” murmured Mrs. Walton, throw- 
ing back her head, while a cold, pitiless smile 
played round her lips. 

The quadroon felt his teeth chatter, while a 
feeling of intense hatred took possession of his 
heart. 

“Edward Mordent,” said Mrs. Walton, re- 
garding him with a calm and fixed glance; “is 
that all that you have done ?” 

“ He is so young,” murmured the quadroon. 
Mrs. Walton made a pretty little grimace, 











which a connoisseur would have declared ravish- 
ing, and yawned. 

“ My poor lad,” said she, “ you are wandering. 
Let us talk reason, if you please. I gave you an 
order; you have only half executed it. You 
must be aware such a course is dangerous.” 

“T know I belong to you, mistress. I know 
my mad pride makes me as much a slave as if 
I were notin a free state. It was a fatal day 
when I consented to assume a position I am not 
entitled to; but you advised me to it; you as- 
sisted me in the project. You are right to smile, 
mistress, for by that means you made me @ slave 
—a slave which no human laws can set free.” 

“You are eloquent, Jake,” said Mrs. Walton, 
coldly. 

“Still that name,” cried the quadroon, angri- 
ly. “Do you forget that on the day I become 
Jake, you will lose your power over me.” 

“True, Edward Mordent, and you are too use- 
ful for me to expose myself to this loss; but 
continue your speech.” 

The quadroon was chilled by her sarcastic 
tone; he nevertheless resumed : 

“I was born on your plantation, mistress. I 
was set free; but I renounced my liberty, and 
sold myself into worse slavery than before. But 
take care; even slaves sometimes revolt.” 

Mrs. Walton half raised her head ; this time 
the quadroon sustained her glance bravely. 

“Do you pretend to struggle against me?” 
said she, with the same indifferent manner. 

“Ask of me something that I can accomplish. 
I will not ruin Benton.” 

“ You will not!” repeated the creole, slowly, 
her black eyes sparkling with unusual lustre, 
while her eye-brows were closely knitted together. 

The quadroon felt himself growing weak. 
“ Mistress,” he cried, “once more have pity on 
him. He is only twenty-two years of age; his 
heart is generous and free. He is free from sin—” 

“Enough,” interrupted Mrs. Walton. “Do 
you talk thus to try my patience? You have 
said to me, “J will ;” what does it mean? You 
are insolent to the last degree.” 

“ Mistress !” 

“ Silence !” 

The creole violently kicked away the ottoman, 
and raised herself up erect before Mordent. The 
latter appeared to be under magnetic influence, 


“for he trembled and fell back several steps. 


“You see you are afraid, quadroon,” said 
Mrs. Walton. “There is negro blood in you, 
and you bear no resemblance to the white race, 
except by your miserable vanity, which is a par- 
ody on their pride. You have said you are 
mine, and you have spoken the truth; and if I 
avail myself of your moral slavery, it is not be- 
cause you are the son of a mulatto. It is be- 
cause I have probed your misery—it is—O infa- 
my ! because you are ashamed of your race, and 
instead of holding up your head like a man, you 
hide your birth under a false name. You can- 
not retrace your steps; you must either remain 
Edward Mordent, or be banished from society, 
and looked upon as a coward.” 

“Miserable wretch that I am!” cried Mordent, 
beating his forehead. 

“ You are afraid that I should lift the veil from 
your past life; you are afraid thatI should call 
you Jake or quadroon. Listen tome. I know 
your craven heart better than you do yourself. 
It was not through pity that you pleaded Ben- 
ton’s cause just now; it was simply the com- 
mencement of revolt, in order that you might 
discover if the chain which binds you could be 
broken. I forgive you this time, but on my life, 
it is the last.” 

The creole’s manner and countenance had 
changed so much while she was speaking, that 
she did not appear like the same woman. Her 
head was thrown back in a haughty, proud man- 
ner; her eyes had become fearfully brilliant, and 
her smooth forehead was disfigured with wrinkles. 
But she had no sooner uttered the words, than 
her muscles relaxed, and she tell into the arm- 
chair and resumed the same indolent attitude 
and appearance she had first assumed. 

Mordent did not attempt to make any reply. 
An impotent rage took possession of him. He 
opened and shut his hands as if he would stran- 
gle the frail creature before him; but he dared 
not, and bowed down by the sense of his own 
weakness, he acknowledged himself conquered. 

The quadroon had formed an intimacy with 
Benton in obedience to the créole’s command. 
He had very little difficulty in winning the no- 
ble young man’s heart; and yet, Mrs. Walton 
had guessed his real sentiments when she had 
said: “It is not out of pity for Benton, but for 
your own interest that you plead his cause.” 

The desire to break the chain which bound 
him was the all-absorbing idea of his mind. This 
chain was a realone. He had usurped a name, 
been admitted into the best society, and in a pe- 
cuniary point of view was well off, in spite of his 
declaration to the contrary to Benton. But to 
give up all this; to be classed among negroes; 
to change the name of Mordent for Jake; the 
thing was impossible, especially when the puerile 
vanity of his nature was taken into consideration. 

A long silence ensued between the creole and 
her slave ; at last Mordent, concealing his rancor 
under feigned humility, broke it by saying: 

“ Mistress, Ihave acted wrong; forgive me; 
for the future I will obey you without a murmur.” 

“We will drop the subject,” returned Mrs. 
Walton. “You are sometimes very foolish; but 
every one has his faults. Let me hear this young 
man’s history.” 

Mordent related all that he knew about Ben- 
ton. The creole listened with the greatest 
attention. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THB INITIALS. 

“ No parents or friends,” she murmured, when 
he had finished. “scarcely hoped this. Sixty 
dollars a month, without knowing where it comes 
from! We can make capital out of these facts.” 

She remained thorghtful for a minute or two, 
and then suddenly raising her eyes to Mordent, 
she exclaimed : 

“Do you know why I wish to get this young 
man out of the way?” 





“I do not permit myself to pry into my good 





mistress’s secrets,” replied Mordent, hypocrit- 
ically. 

“T thonght you more sagacions. Benton loves 
Miss Walton.” 

“TI forgot to tell you that.” 

“And do you not guess the rest ?” 

Mordent assumed a look of curious ignorance. 

“ Miss Walton,” resumed the creole, “is my 
husband’s heiress; and my husband has fifty 
thousand dollars income.” 

“ A magnificent fortune,” cried the quadroon, 
his eyes lighting up. 

“« My son, Alfred, was once heir to a fortune 
as large when I lived in New Orleans. But that 
is all over; Alfred now has only a very moder- 
ate competency.” 

“T understand; a marriage ?” 

“Exactly. Iam afraid Helen thinks more 
about Benton than she ought todo; and Mr. 
Walton for some reason or another, seems to 
have taken a great fancy to him.” 

“ That is unfortunate.” 

“‘ Therefore, to adopt ordinary expedients for 
the removal of this mysterious orphan would be 
folly. I must employ other means; and with 
your assistance, doubt not but I shall accomplish 
my purpose.” 

“T am ready to obey you,” said Mordent. 

“When I sent you here, I had a plan which I 
explained to you; I now relinquish it.” 

“So much the better,” said the quadroon. “To 
lead the poor young man gradually into vice ; to 
push him on step by step in order to ruin him, 
would be—” 

“Enough!” interrupted the creole; “you 
preach morality very awkwardly ; let us have no 
more of it. My new plan is much better; it 
can be executed in a single evening, and I do 
not believe your honest heart will raise any ob- 
jection. Listen to me well!” 

Mrs. Walton here lost the slow pronunciation 
peculiar to creoles, and assumed the sharp, brief 
tone which is used when matters of business 
only are discussed. She lucidly explained her 
plan, which by-and-by the reader will find to be 
only worthy of so perfidious a woman. 

Mordent listened to his mistress with marked 
attention. As she unfolded her scheme, the 
quadroon began to enter into the spirit of so well 
a contrived plan. Every now and then he utter- 
ed exclamations of admiration; but when Mrs. 
Walton had finished, Mordent’s thoughts revert- 
ed back to himself, and he hesitated ; for there 
were still some good points in him. 

“What do you think of it ¢” asked the creole, 
when she had finished. 

Mordent remained silent for a minute or two. 
“ Mistress,” said he, timidly, “ you cannot ex- 
pect that I should assist you in so black a 
treason !”” 

“Who said you were to assist me?” cried Mrs, 
Walton, her lip curling in contempt. 

“T thought—” 

“ You were wrong ; I shall have nothing to do 
with the matter. You will act alone.” 

At this unexpected conclusion, the quadroon 
could no longer c{~%ain himself. 

«The part [had to play was not base enough, 
then ?” said he, bitterly; “you thought proper 
to aggravate it by raillery. Hear me, madam; 
do all the harm yowcan; I absolutely refuse to 
mingle in this plot!” 

“This man is becoming very obstreperous,” 
murmured the creole, rising from her chair in a 
perfectly natural manner. “ Adieu, my poor 
lad,” she continued; “I will procure another 
agent.”’ She approached the mirror and careless- 
ly fixed her shawl on her shoulders. 

“Mr. Edward Mordent, will you not visit us 
this evening t” added Mrs. Walton ; “ there is 
to be a ball.” 

Mordent bent his head, and made no reply. 

“If you come,” she continued, “ you will not 
repent it. I expect to amuse my guests with the 
history of the quadroon, Jake.” 

“ You will not!” cried Mordent. 

«JT will.” 

“ Pity, madam !” 

The quadroon threw himself on his knees, but 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
Mrs. Walton, smoothing down the last plait in 
her shawl, crossed the apartment with a slow 
step, opened the door and disappeared. 

The quadroon raised himself from the ground. 
His face was livid, his eyes fixed and bloodshot. 
“Shall I never have my turn?” said he, ina 
harsh voice. ‘O, should an opportunity occur, 
how I will avenge myself!” 

As Mrs. Walton left the house, the negro beg- 
gar who had waited for her patiently, again stood 
before her, and stretched out his hand. 

“This negro again!’’ said she, with disgust. 
She turned her head aside, and got into her 
carriage. 

The mendicant was not to be repulsed so easi- 
ly. He approached the carriage, and cast a 
scrutinizing look into the interior. A ray of 
light from a lamp fell upon Mrs. Walton’s face, 
so as to render it plainly visible. His boldness 
caused her to knit her eye-brows, and she hur- 
riedly drew down the blind. The negro walked 
round the vehicle, and placed himself at the 
other window. 

“Begone!” cried Mrs. Walton, in an angry 
voice ; “ I never give anything to negroes.” 

“ Creole!’ muttered the mendicant, bitterly. 

The footman approached to receive his mis- 
tress’s orders. 

The negro listened attentively. 

“ Home!” said the creole. 

“ Home !” thought the negro, when he was left 
alone; “where is her homet I must see her 
again. She certainly resembles her ; she has the 
same features, but the color of her hair is differ- 
ent. And then, she is a creole, for she never 
gives to negroes. O, God! if it were her—” 

As he was proceeding slowly towards his 
lodging, he perceived a white object under the 
baleony. He stopped and picked it up. It was 
an embroidered handkerchief, trimmed with lace. 
The mendicant stood under a lamp to find ont 
if it bore any mark. “It is her handkerchief,” 
said he. “Let mesee; F. A. Great Heavens! 
this cannot be a simple coincidence ; it must be 
she! Twenty years have passed away. I must 
see her again.” 

Thus muttering, he proceeded down Broad- 





way until he reached Leonard Street. He turn- 
ed down this street, until he arrived opposite a 
small, mean house. He opened the door and as- 
cended the stairs ; when he had reached the top 
story of the building, he unlocked a heavy look- 
ing door with a key which he had taken from his 
pocket, and entered his home. 

It was a mean looking garret, but was scrupu- 
lously clean. The ceiling slanted down so 
much, that in some parts of the chamber he 
could not stand upright. The furniture was of 
the most homely description, consisting of a 
couch, a chair, and a small trunk. But near the 
window hung something which contrasted strange- 
ly with the wretched appearance of that apart- 
ment. These were two captain’s epaulettes, a mil- 
itary hat, and two richly ornamented pistols. 

When the mendicant entered the room, he 
went directly to the little trunk, which he opened 
by touching a secret spring. The trunk contain- 
ed a considerable sum of money, in pieces of 
various denominations, and a pocket book, on 
the steel clasp of which was engraved a name. 

The negro, first of all, added to his hoard the 
harvest of the day, which was considerable in 
amount. He then opened the pocket book. 
“They are indeed the same initials,” said he, 
after having perused some papers. “F. A. are 
the first letters of her name.” 

His emotion was so great, that his limbs trem- 
bled under him, and he fell on his bed. 

“ After having sought her so patiently for 
twenty years, have I at length found her? Alas! 
I have been so often deceived when I thought I 
was on the point of succeeding; if I am deceiv- 
ed again.” 

His head fell forward, and he remained mo- 
tionless for a moment, as if overwhelmed by dis- 
couragement; but soon he raised himself up, 
and his countenance lighted up with hope and 
confidence. ‘No, no,” said he; “this time I 
am not deceived. Everything tells me it is she, 
and my labor approaches completion.” 

He stood up; his black features assuming an 
expression of solemn grief. He then knelt down 
before the trophies, and pressed the gold epau- 
lettes to his lips. He remained for some time in 
this position, as if carried away by II 


her mouth witnessed that she was without 
deceit. 

Sometimes, a too severe education comprom- 
ises the mind and intelligence of daughters of 
the higher classes. When they have learned 
everything, they have lost their own nature, and 
do not know how to smile, walk, or be silent, 
for by lesson, or according to rule. Helen, 

owever, had escaped all this; her father had 
not confided her exclusively to Mrs. Walton’s 
care, but had left her free. Her step-mother, in 
order to win Helen’s confidence, had always ad- 
dressed her in the most tender manner. But 
women do not know how to deceive like men. 
Helen doubted Mrs. Walton; she had no faith 
in her affection, and fancied she could trace the 
hypocrite in every action of the step-mother. 
The creole had used every means in woman’s 
power, to provoke a confession respecting her 
step-daughter’s sentiments towards Benton ; but 
Helen was always on her guard; and too well 
born to lose the respect due to her father’s wife, 
she shielded herself by a cold reserve, which Mrs. 
Walton sought in vain to penetrate. 

Helen’s silence was to her more significant 
than an avowal; and she became very uneasy. 
She trembled when she thought that her step- 
daughter’s infatuation would overthrow her 
project, on which, for some time past, all her 
hopes and desires had been fixed. She saw in 
Benton a fatal obstacle, and her creole nature 
painted this obstacle as so terrible, that Mrs. Wal- 
ton detérmined to provide herself with the most 
deadly weapons, in order to combat these real or 
imaginary dangers. She had fixed her heart on 
the union of her son (by a former marriage), 
Alfred Mindon, with her step-daughter. Benton 
stood in the way, and Benton must be sacrificed. 
No crime was too great to deter this bad woman 
in her course. She determined to wait, watch 
and act. 

It only remains for us to say a few words con- 
cerning her son, the innocent cause of this cruel 
battle. He was a man about town, a fop; and 
his conversation never got beyond the stable. 
His tailor thought him a model for showing off 
the newest fashions. His mother was always 





of the past; then two tears fell from his eyes on 
his ebony colored chest. 
“Master!” said he,in a gentle voice; “my 
good master!” 
These words appeared to awaken in his mind 
leasi b , for he kissed the epau- 





lettes with transport. § 

“You arein heaven! You see me!” cried he, 
in a voice fall of devotion, “ Rejoice! rejoice! 
for your last wish is about to be accomplished !” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE BALL. 


In the most fashionable portion of the Fifth 
Avenue, was situated, at the time we write, a 
large brown stone edificda, This dwelling was in- 
habited by Mr. Walton ang his family, He was 
one of the merchant princes of New York, and 
had amassed an immense fortune. 

On the same evening on which the events de- 
tailed in the last chapter transpired, Mr. Wal- 
ton’s house was brilliantly illuminated, from the 
top story to the basement. A grand ball was to 
be given there that night; and by eleven o’clock, 
carriages began to arrive in quick succession, 
depositing all the beauty of the metropolis at 
the chief entrance. 

By half past eleven, the rooms were filled, and 
the orchestra had commenced a prelude. The 
mistress of the house, however, had not yet ap- 
peared. Helen, with the grace natural to her, 
did the honors of the house, in the absence of 
her step-mother; but still, almost every one 
asked after Mrs. Walton. Her husband, two or 
three times, cast uneasy and impatient looks to- 
wards his wife’s apartment. 

At last she appeared. All eyes were fixed on 
her ; those of the women with envy, those of the 
men with admiration. A murmur ran through 
the whole room. The creole played the part of 
a grand lady admirably ; she moved about with 
extreme grace, and varied her compliments to 
each person as she addressed them. She at last 
seated herself by the side of her step daughter, 
Miss Walton ; who, alone of that brilliant as- 
sembly, could dispute the palm of beanty with 
her. She addressed Helen with seeming great 
affection ; the latter replied by a respectful bow, 
which appeared somewhat cold and constrained. 

The ball commenced in good earnest. While 
it is progressing, we will glance at a few of the 
secondary persons of our history. 

Mr. Walton was a fine, honorable old gentle- 
man, who, at one time, had sincerely loved his 
present wife; but her conduct had by degrees 
estranged his affection; and at the present time, 
they lived amicably together, and that was all. 
There was nothing now reprehensible in her con- 
duct; her love for her son appearing to have 
overcome all other sentiments. The whole of 
Mr. Walton’s love was concentrated on his 
daughter, the fruit of a former marriage; and 
every day he thanked Heaven that no children 
had resulted from his second marriage. 

As for Helen, she only loved her father and 
Henry Benton. The latter had some six 
months before the commencement of this history, 
rescued her from a perilous situation, in which 
she was placed by a restive horse. This had at 
once admitted the young man into the house ; 
and Mr. Walton, in spite of the differences in 
their ages and stations, had received him kind- 
ly, nay, almost affectionately. 

Benton was soon deeply in love with Helen. 
She returned his passion with no less ardor. Our 
readers will not ask us to explain why such was 
the case. Benton was handsome, he conversed 
well ; and we suppose fate willed it should be so. 
When she discovered she was in love, it was too 
late to remedy it; she felt she was weak, and did 
not try to combat with it. 

Helen was a charming girl, seventeen years of 
age. Her features were purely American. Her 
beauty was more in expression, than in regular- 
ity of features. Her large blue eyes showed the 
gentleness and amiability of her disposition ; her 
lofty white forehead revealed her intellect; and 





pressing upon him that he was intellectual, 
and he believed it. This was the honorable 
young man whom Mrs. Walton wished to marry 
to Helen. He was perfectly willing; he found 
Helen handsome, and had no particular objection 
to the fifty thousand dollars per annum, of his 
father in law. But it was useless to expect the 
latter would plead his cause. Mr. Walton could 
scarcely conceal his dislike to Alfred Mindon. 
It was therefore necessary that Helen should de- 
clare her preference for him, and then the father’s 
objections could be overcome, for he could refuse 
nothing to his daughter. 

This was the important part to be gained, and 
Mrs. Walton had sought by every means to in- 
spire her with tender sentiments towards Alfred. 
But here her attempts also failed. Alfred ap- 
peared before Helen in all the élat of extray- 
agant dress, without even obtaining a look from 
her. An indifferent observer would not have 
been astonished at this. Most sensible young 
girls hate foppery; but Mrs. Walton, with all 
her acuteness, could not understand this. Hel- 
en’s indifference did not appear natural to her; 
and she immediately concluded that Helen must 
love another. She looked around her for the ri- 
val, and fixed her eyes on Benton. It was then 
that she commenced hostilities. Mordent was 
called in, and received orders to render Benton 
dissipated, or even something worse. 

To appreciate Mrs. Walton’s expedient, we 
should understand this fact. The aristocratic 
families of New York admit two classes to inti- 
macy; namely, those who belong to their own 
clique, and those who are tolerated. The first 
are always admitted, unless they have been guilty 
of some flagrant crime; they are there, by right 
of birth. The others, on the contrary, are receiv- 
ed through courtesy. Their behaviour must be 
uniformly good, or the houses in Fifth Avenue 
will be closed against them. 

Benton belonged to the latter class. Mrs. 
Walton’s plan would have been utterly useless, 
had it been put in force against a son of an aris- 
tocratic family. On the other hand, against 
Benton, it was all powerful. Should it prove 
successful, it would at once have put an end to 
his pretensions. 

We have seen that the creole had abandoned 
her plan for another one; it follows, as a matter 
of course, that she conceived the last one to be 
infallible. 

[ro BB conTinvzED.] 





EATING THROUGH THE SOUPS. 


An American at Paris went to a restaurant to 
t his dinner. Unacquainted with the French 
anguage, yet unwil to show his ignorance, 
he pointed to the first line on the bill of fare, and 
the polite waiter brought him a plate of fragrant 
soup. This was very well, and when it was 
despatched he pointed to the second line. The 
waiter understood him perfectly and brought him 
vegetable soup. “Rather more soup than I 
want,” thought he, “ but it is Paris fashion.” He 
daly pointed to the third line, and a plate of ta 
ioca broth was brought him ; again to the fourth, 
and was furnished with a bowl of preparation of 
arrow root. He tried the fifth line, and was sup- 
plied with some gruel kept forinvalids. The by- 
standers now supposod that they saw an unfortu- 
nate individual who had lost all his teeth, and 
our friend, determined to get as far from the soup 
as possible, pointed in despair to the last line on 
the bill of fare. The intelligent waiter, who saw 
at once what he wanted, fitely handed him—a 
bunch of toothpicks. This was too much—our 
countryman paid his bill, and incontinently left. 
—Galignani. 





A TURKISH BEAUTY. 


It is quite true that a Turkish beauty—really 
a beauty—‘ strikes you all of a heap,” as the 
sailors say. The princess sat, bending slightly 
forward in the carriage, her “ gazelle eyes” reet- 
ing thoughtfully on a Turkish fan of snow-white 
feathers, which she held in her hand, the centre 
of which was entirely of Ids and d ds, 
—tlight as a fairy,—the exquisite tint of her 
skin, seen through the misty white veil, just the 
hue of a shell where it approaches pink. The 
delicate robe of palest sea-green, and the wreath 
of diamonds trembling round ber head like splen- 
did drops of water in a charmed crown, instantly 
reminded me of Undine in her softest mood, 
travelling in the rich but fantastic equipage to 
visit some great River Queen on shore for the 
day.— Mrs. Hornly's Stamboul. 























(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
O, JESSIE DO YOU REMEMBER : 


BY §. B. ANDERSON, HD. 
O, Jessie, do you remember 
The cottage In the vale, 
Where the woodbine brightly bloasomed, 
Aud the Ivy ased to trail? 
Where rilis as softly murmured, 
In the valley where we met, 
As lowe's fret holy token 
We pledged to ne'er forget. 
O, Jenste, do you remember 
The hour when first we met! 
"Twas spring, and ‘neath the myrtle, 
We pledged to ne'er forget— 
Vows of eternal friendship, 
Ay, yet more, eternal love, 
As the stars so brightly twinkled, 
From their silent homes above. 


Ay, Jeasie, you well remember 
The calm and holy eve; 

With hand and heart we plighted 
Undying love to give. 

The stars, they bore us witness 
To the sacred vows that eve, 

And angels hovered o'er us, 
As the holy pledge we gave. 

Ah, Jessie, has your faith been true 
To those pledges of the dale— 

Or, did the heart grow cold and obill, 
As wealth’s degrees have failed? 

When glittering gold enchained the soul, 
Allurements cast their glare— 

Ah, then it was, 0, Jessie, then, 
You were so bright, se fair. 


But, Jessie, when misfortune’s frown 
Cast sorrows round my pathe— 
When the cot, within the shaded vale, 
Had shown Time's withering blaste— 
When the stars that bore us witness once, 
But dimly twinkle from afar, 
Then, Jessie, ab, that sored pledge, 
To me was blighted—aye! 
That cot is still within the vale, 
Those rilis still murmuring flow— 
The ivy trailing yet es then, 
‘The stare as brightly glow. 
T oft beneath the myrtle grove, 
Where Jessie's vows were made, 
In meditation’s holy hour, 
Muse o'er the hope there stayed. 


Thy cot now stands, in another vale, 
Where other rills now flow— 

And other flowers sweetly bloom, 
Where other myrtles grow. 

Thou dwell'st beneath those twinkling stars, 
That shone when first we met— 

But, Jeasie, ah! say, how can you 
Those sacred vows forget! 
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NANNIE GRAY, 


BY MARGARET VERNR, 

“Tc never speak to you again, Howar. 
Ross, so long as I live—never /” 

She said it with a bewitching air of ange: 
and such a flash of her brilliant eyes as mig: 
have sent « less susceptible man than myac 
down on his knees before her, 

“ Why-e0-e, Nannie Gray, you don’t mean i: | 
That litele, chattering tongue of yours couldn 
keep still half an hour if it tried.” 

Another flash of the bewildering blue eyes, 
quick and bright it almost dazzled me. Tha 
was all the response she deigned. A few min 
utes’ persevering silence followed. 

“Nannie.” 

No answer. 

« Nannie Gray.” 

A haughty toss of the cloud of golden curls 
and a firm shutting together of the crimson lips | 
That was all. 

“#1 say, Nannie!” 

Thad my labor for my pains. A stagnant 

frog-pond, with all the frogs fainted away couldn’: 
have been stiller than she. The facts of th: 

case were simply these. I was in love with the 

little, saucy, bright-eyed, deliciously charming, 

i r ib ly b itch ing, tingly coquet ‘ 
tish Nannie Gray. In love, bewilderingly, irre- 

vocably, madly, no-help-for-it-at-all-ably, in love, 

heart, mind, soul and sense, head and ears. | 
Being a ‘passably good-looking, well-informed 

young gentleman, of agreeable manners, easy ! 
nature, generous disposition, good character, fair | 
name, unquestionable habits, well-to-do father, 

brilliant prospects, and all the other little etceteras 

which a modest man like myself would dislike 

to mention ; having arrived at that respectable : 
ine single blessedness when a man begins | 





like half a pair of shears, and commen- 
looking about him for some one who will | 
love, cherish and obey, and darn his stockings ; | 
moreover, being entirely satisfied that the | 
aforesaid Nannie Gray was abundantly qualified 
to make me the happiest of men, and a little | 
extra bliss to boot; and, thinking withal, that | 
she, Nannie, being an orphan and alone in the 
world, needed jast such # nice husband as I 
should make, indulgent, even-tempered, hand- 
some, ete., ete., to protect her, I had arrived at 
the unavoidable determination to offer her my 
heart, hand, fortune, and the name of Hoss, 
I had the audacity to believe that she was pot | 
altogether i ible to my attractions; that the | 
mercury of her affections stood about the same 
number of degrees above sero that mine did. | 
There was this difference, however. Whereas 
I made no secret of my affection for her, but | 
told her of it every chance I could get, the 
arrant little coquette hada way peculiarly her 
own of making me uncomfortable. In the 
midst of my most eloquent love declarations, 
she would ask me if lever wore a scarlet jacket, 
and travelled as an accompaniment to « hand 
organ. If I pressed her hand she would laugh 
If I kissed her she would beg to be excused long 
enough to wash her face. 
One day I canght her looking very intently 
at the inside of a gold locket, said locket being 
dependent from a slender chain that trembled 
about her white throat like little pulsations of 
sunshine. She gave » litte, pretty, theatrical 
start of surprive upon being discovered looking 











gual, 








at it, clasped it quickly, and hid it im her bosom 
I whistled. (I always whistle when 1 don’t 
know what else todo.) For the first time in my 
life I was jealous. Very unconcernedly Nannie 
took up her sewing. Knowing it wouldn't do to 












































th witnessed that she was without 


mes, a too severe education comprom- 
mind and intelligence of daughters of 
r classes, When they have learned 
zg, they have lost their own nature, and 
iow how to smile, walk, or be silent, 
lesson, or according to rule. Helen, 
had escaped all this; her father had 
led her exclusively to Mrs. Walton’s 
had left her free. Her step-mother, in 
win Helen’s confidence, had always ad- 
ier in the most tender manner. But 
.o not know how to deceive like men. 
yubted Mrs. Walton; she had no faith 
ection, and fancied she could trace the 
, in every action of the step-mother. 
\e had used every means in woman’s 
) provoke a confession respecting her 
hter’s sentiments towards Benton ; but 
1s always on her guard; and too well 
se the respect due to her father’s wife, 
ied herself by a cold reserve, which Mrs. 
ought in vain to penetrate. 
: silence was to her more significant 
avowal; and she became very uneasy. 
‘led when she thought that her step- 
3 infatuation would overthrow her 
on which, for some time past, all her 
i desires had been fixed. She saw in 
. fatal obstacle, and her creole nature 
is obstacle as so terrible, that Mrs. Wal- 
nined to provide herself with the most 
sapons, in order to combat these real or 
vy dangers, She had fixed her heart on 
ion of her son (by a former marriage), 
\ indon, with her step-daughter. Benton 
he way, and Benton must be sacrificed. 
, was too great to deter this bad woman 
vurse. She determined to wait, watch 


remains for us to say a few words con- 
sr son, the innocent cause of this cruel 
ie was aman about town, a fop; and 
rsation never got beyond the stable. 

r thonght him a model for showing off 

\ st fashions. His mother was always 
¢ upon him that he was intellectual, 
elieved it. This was the honorable 
a whom Mrs. Walton wished to marry 

He was perfectly willing; he found 
dsome, and had no particular objection 
thousand ‘dollars per annum, of his 
aw. But it was useless to expect the 

\ ld plead his cause. Mr. Walton could 
onceal his dislike to Alfred Mindon. 

' »vefore necessary that Helen should de- 

, preference for him, and then the father’s 
: could be overcome, for he could refuse 

his daughter. 

«1s the important part to be gained, and 
ton had sought by every means to in- 
with tender sentiments towards Alfred. 

her attempts also failed. Alfred ap- 
‘fore Helen in all the élat of extrav- 
<s, without even obtaining a look from 
indifferent observer would not have 
‘ oished at this. Most sensible young 
foppery ; but Mrs. Walton, with all 
\ess, could not understand this. Hel- 
“erence did not appear natural to her; 
mediately concluded that Helen must 
‘er. She looked around her for the ri- 
xed her eyes on Benton. It was then 
»ommenced hostilities. Mordent was 
ind received orders to render Benton 
or even something worse. 
‘reciate Mrs. Walton’s expedient, we 
jerstand this fact. The aristocratic 
New York admit two classes to inti- 
mely, those who belong to their own 
those who are tolerated. The first 
: admitted, unless they have been guilty 
ugrant crime; they are there, by right 
Che others, on the contrary, are receiv- 
‘n courtesy. Their behaviour must be 
good, or the houses in Fifth Avenue 
sed against them. 
belonged to the latter class. Mrs. 
plan would have been utterly useless, 
| put in force against a son of ‘an aris- 
mily. On the other hand, against 
was all powerful. Should it prove 
it would at once have put an end to 
ons. 
seen that the creole had abandoned 
r another one; it follows, as a matter 
hat she conceived the last one to be 
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ING THROUGH THE SOUPS. 


orican at Paris went to a restaurant to 
ver. Unacquainted with the French 
et unwilling to show his ignorance, 
to the firet Irae on the bill of fare, and 
vaiter brought him a plate of fragrant 
This was very well, and when it was 
he pointed to the second line. The 
»rstood him perfectly and brought him 
soup. “Rather more soup than I 
ught he, “but it is Paris fashion.” He 
d to the third line, and a plate of = 
vas brought him ; again to the fourth, 
rnished with a bowl of preparation of 
He tried the fifth line, and was sup- 
some gruel ~— forinvalids. The by- 
w supposod that they saw an unfortu- 
dual who had lost all his teeth, and 
letermined to get as far from tho soup 
pointed in despair to the last line on 
are. The intelligent waiter, who saw 
it he wanted, politely handed him—a 
othpicks. This was too much—our 
paid his bill, and incontinently lett. 





A TURKISH BEAUTY. 


true that a Turkish beauty—really 
‘strikes you all of a heap,” as the 
The princess sat, bending slightly 
1e carriage, her “‘ gazelle eyes” rest- 
‘ully on a Turkish fan of snow-white 
ich she held in her hand, the centre 
3 entirely of Ids and di ds, 
a fairy,—the exquisite tint of her 
‘rough the misty white veil, just the 
il where it approaches pink. The 
. of pslest sea-green, and the wreath 
trembling round her head like splen- 
water in a charmed crown, instantly 
1e of Undine in her softest mood, 

















1 the rich but fantastic equipage to 
-eat River Queen on shore for the 
Mornby's Stamboul. 
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O, JESSIE DO YOU REMEMBER? 


BY N. B. ANDERSON, M. D. 
O, Jessie, do you remember 
The cottage in the vale, 
Where the woodbine brightly bl 4, 
And the ivy used to trail? 
Where rills as softly murmured, ’ 
In the valley where we met, 
As love’s first holy token 
We pledged to ne’er forget. 


O, Jessie, do you remember 
The hour when first we met? 
*Twas spring, and ‘neath the myrtle, 
We pledged to ne’er forget— 
Vows of eternal friendship, 
Ay, yet more, eternal love, 
As the stars so brightly twinkled, 
From their silent homes above. 





Ay, Jessie, you well remember 
The calm and holy eve; 

With hand and heart we plighted 
Undying love to give. 

The stars, they bore us witness 
To the sacred vows that eve, 

And angels hovered o’er us, 
As the holy pledge we gave. 


Ah, Jessie, has your faith been true 
To those pledges of the dale— 
Or, did the heart grow cold and chill, 
As wealth’s degrees have failed? 
When glittering gold enchained the soul, 
Allurements cast their glare— 
Ah, then it was, 0, Jessie, then, 
You were so bright, so fair. 


But, Jessie, when misfortune’s frown 
Cast sorrows round my paths— 
When the cot, within the shaded vale, 
Had shown Time’s withering blasts— 
When the stars that bore us witness once, 
But dimly twinkle from afar, 
Then, Jessie, ah, that sacred pledge, 
To me was blighted—aye! 
That cot is still within the vale, 
Thoee rills still murmuring flow— 
The ivy trailing yet as then, 
The stars as brightly glow. 
I oft beneath the myrtle grove, 
Where Jessie’s vows were made, 
In meditation’s holy hour, 
Muse o’er the hope there stayed. 


Thy cot now stands, in another vale, 
Where other rills now flow— 
And other flowers sweetly bloom, 
Where other myrtiles grow. 
Thou dwell’st beneath those twinkling stars, 
That shone when first we met— 
But, Jessie, ah! say, how can you 
Those sacred vows forget? 
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NANNIE GRAY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

“Y’ru never speak to you again, Howard 
Ross, so long as I live—never !” 

She said it with a bewitching air of anger, 
and such a flash of her brilliant eyes as might 
have sent a less susceptible man than myself 
down on his knees before her. 

“ Why-e-c-e, Nannie Gray, you don’t mean it. 
That little, chattering tongue of yours couldn’t 
keep still half an hour if it tried.” 

Another flash of the bewildering blue eyes, so 
quick and bright it almost dazzled me. That 
was all the response she deigned. A few min- 
utes’ persevering silence followed. 

“ Nannie.” 

No answer. 

“ Nannie Gray.” 

A haughty toss of the cloud of golden curls, 
and a firm shutting together of the crimson lips. 
That was all. 

I say, Nannie!” ‘ 

Thad my labor for my pains. A stagnant 
frog-pond, with all the frogs fainted away couldn’t 
have been stiller than she. The facts of the 
case were simply these. I was in love with the 
little, saucy, bright-eyed, deliciously charming, 
inexpressibly bewitching, tormentingly coquet- 
tish Nannie Gray. In love, bewilderingly, irre- 
vocably, madly, no-help-for-it-at-all-ably, in love, 
heart, mind, soul and sense, head and ears. 
Being a ‘passably good-looking, well-informed 
young gentleman, of agreeable manners, easy 
nature, ¢ disposition, good character, fair 
name, unquestionable habits, well-to-do father, 
brilliant prospects, and all the other little etceteras 
which a modest man like myself would dislike 
to mention ; having arrived at that respectable 
stage of single-blessedness when a man begins 
#0 feel like half a pair of shears, and commen- 
ée$ looking about him for some one who will 
love, cherish and obey, and darn his stockings ; 
moreover, being entirely satisfied that the 
aforesaid Nannie Gray was abundantly qualified 
to make me the happiest of men, and a little 
extra bliss to boot; and, thinking withal, that 
she, Nannie, being an orphan and alone in the 
world, needed just such a nice husband as I 
should make, indulgent, even-tempered, hand- 
some, etc., etc., to protect her, I had arrived at 
the unavoidable determination to offer her my 
heart, hand, fortune, and the name of Ross. 

I had the audacity to believe that she was not 
altogether insensible to my attractions ; that the 
mercury of her affections stood about the same 
number of degrees above zero that mine did. 
There was this difference, however. Whereas 
I made no secret of my affection for her, but 
told her of it every chance I could get, the 
arrant little coquette had a way peculiarly her 
own of making me uncomfortable. In the 
midst of my most eloquent love declarations, 
she would ask me if Iever wore a scarlet jacket, 
and travelled as an accompaniment toa hand 
organ. If I pressed her hand she would laugh. 
If I kissed her she would beg to be excused long 
enough to wash her face. 

One day I caught her looking very intently 
at the inside of a gold locket, said locket being 
dependent from a slender chain that trembled 
about her white throat like little pulsations of 
sunshine. She gave a little, pretty, theatrical 
start of surprise upon being discovered looking 
at it, clasped it quickly, and hid it in her bosom. 
I whistled. (I always whistle when I don’t 
know what else todo.) For the first time in my 

life I was jealous. Very unconcernedly Nannie 





let her notice my discomfiture, I grasped the 
morning paper, and held it before my face. 
Couldn’t see anything but little gold lockets all 
over it. Heard a suppressed laugh, and knew 
Nannie saw through my uneasiness at once. 
Whistled again, and glanced over the top of the 
paper at Nannie. She caught me at it, and 
laughed outright. ‘ 
“Wouldn’t you read with less difficulty, if 
you held the paper differently, Mr. Ross ?”” 
Mr. Ross! Ilooked down. Zounds, reader! 
I had the paper wrong end upwards. I sprang 
from my chair as though a dozen grown-up thun- 
der bolts had exploded in my boots. Nannie 
was sewing again, grave and dignified as a queen. 
I seized my hat and left. When about half way 
down the road, thought I heard alaugh. Looked 
about. Nannie sat by the window, locket in 
hand, her sewing tossed idly across the window- 
seat. I grated my teeth, and walked along. 
For two or three successive days, that locket 
tormented me. She always managed to be hid- 
ing it, when I came along. At last, she became 
less shy, and looked at it continually in my pres- 
ence. One morning I sat watching her. How 
sweetly she smiled at the despisable, little yellow 
affair. I could haveshaken her with a good will. 
Then she sighed, bent her face down suspicious- 
ly low. A smile, a smack, a triumphant up- 
lifting of her saucy eyes— gracious, she had 
kissed it! Human nature could endure no 
more. Curiosity, tantalizing, jealous curiosity, 
overcame every consideration of politeness. 
Forgetting the rudeness of the action, I sprang 
forward and snatched the locket from her hand. 
She gave a faint cry of alarm, and struggled to 
rescue it from me; but I caught both her eager 
hands in mine, and held them fast, while I turned 
to look at the miniature. I set my features in a 
glare of defiance intended for the especial benefit 
of the masculine visage I expected to see there. 
O, jealousy, thou green-eyed monster, avaunt! 
F fusion thrice confounded! the locket was 
an empty one! I relinquished my hold of it, and 
glanced at Nannie. Cheek, forehead, and ivory- 
white throat were deluged with crimsop, while 
two tears of mingled indignation and chagrin 
struggled through the misty fringe of her lashes. 
I reached out my hand. 
“TI was very rude; forgive me, Nannie.” 
Such a stamp of her slender foot upon the 
carpet!- Such a queenly straightening of her 
fairy figure! Such a blazing of her glorious 
eyes! I stood back aghast. 
“T’ll never speak to you again, Howard Ross, 
as long as I live—never !”’ 
That was what she said. I have already re- 
corded my unsuccessful attempts to change her 
resolution. And yet I had gone to her, intend- 
ing to place my happiness in her hands—intend- 
ing to say to her what no other woman had ever 
won from my lips. Of course I relinquished the 
idea then. An army of hungry bears would 
have been less formidable than Nannie Gray in 
such a pet. I went home laboring under the 
conviction that either I was a brute, and Nannie 
an angel, or Nannie was a little vixen, and my- 
self an abused, uncomfortable and stupid fellow. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, How- 
ard Ross,” I muttered. ‘Fie on such ungentle- 
manly conduct! Any woman of spirit would 
have resented it. You’ve not half got your de- 
serts, even if she should keep her cruel threat of 
never speaking to you again—which she wont,” 
I added, by way of consoling myself. That 
was the most uneasy forenoon I ever passed, 
without a single exception. I tried to read, to 
pass away the time. The paper blurred all over 
with Nannie Gray’s yellow curls and blue eyes. 
Thought I’d smoke. Sat down with that inten- 
tion, and after half an hour’s vigorous puffing, 
discovered that I had omitted to light my cigar, 
an important consideration, as all smokers will 
testify. At dinner, surprised myself purloining 
the soup-ladle, and attempting to stir my tea 
with it, beside numerous other follies, such as 
buttering my bread on both sides, and calling 
for vinegar on my pudding. The first part of 
the afternoon passed about as satisfactorily. I 
worried through an hour or two, and finally de- 
cided to go a gunning, though there was nothing 
to shoot in the neighborhood but birds and field 
rats, if I excepted dogs, hens and cats, game I 
never molested. I threw my rifle across my 
shoulder, and took the nearest path to the woods. 
There were daisies growing all along the path, 
nodding and swaying their yellow-hearted blos- 
soms vainly. I imagined they looked a trifle like 
so many little gold lockets stuck upon stems, and 
kicked at them spitefully as I went along. 
Reached the woods at last, the cool, breezy, de- 
licious woods. A perfect bower of comfort I 
found them, after my long walk over sandy 
roads, with the merciless pelting of a July sun 
at my back. A perfect bower of comfort; green 
niches of shade, luxurious mounds of velvety 
moss — miniature wilderness of tangled vines, 
waving trees, murmuring brook, cool breeze— 
I was in raptures.  Leaned my rifle up against 
a friendly tree, and looked about me. Some- 
thing caught my eye a few rods off—something 
bright, glittering, round and yellow, lying close 
to a thicket of ivy that climbed and ran in a sort 
of fantastic trellis-work from one large tree to 
another. Thought I’d see what it was. Went 
forward, stooped down—torment and fairies !— 
a gold locket! Set my foot on it with a growl. 
Meant to crush it, but didn’t. A bed of yield- 
ing moss saved it. Bent down to pick it up, 
and found it was attached to a chain. Gave the 
chain a little pull, but it resisted my efforts. 
Saw that one end of it was tangled in the ivy. 
Pushed the leaves apart to find it. Jupiter, Jovi, 
Jovis, Jovum! I started back in surprise. I had 
found the other end of the chain indeed, but my 
hand came in contact with a white, warm neck 
inside of it. Crushed down among the trailing 
festoons of ivy, her daintily slippered feet just 
peeping from the folds of her muslin dress, and 
one round, white arm heneath her head, with a 
billow of golden ringlets flowing over it, like 
sunlight across ivory, lay Nannie, Gray fast 
asleep! Her gipsey hat was beside her, running 
oyor with blossoms. Doar Nannie! Such a 
picture of ynconscious loveliness and girlish in- 
nocence as she made! Wha could have helped 











, took up her sewing. Knowing it wouldn’t do to 


loving her as J ding? 


I wondered if she was still angry with me, 
and wonder begat a sudden thought, a desperate 
resolve. I would try her. I went back where 
my rifle was standing, raised it deliberately, and 
fired — don’t be alarmed, reader — into the air ! 
Then I staggered, groaned, and fell. A first- 
class tragedian couldn’t have acted his part more 
thoroughly. The report, the groan, the fall, had 
their intended effect. Heavens! what a spring 
Nannie gave! I had flung myself down on my 
left side, with one arm thrown up so as partially 
to conceal my face. But my fingers were ar- 
ranged to accommodate my eyes; of course, 
I peeped through them. 

I saw Nannie stand for a moment. in a per- 
plexed attitude, drawing her hand across her 
eyes, as if to assure herself she was not still 
asleep. Then her glance fell where I was lying. 
A quick pallor spread over her features, and 
with a faint cry of alarm, she leaped forward, 
and knelt beside me. 

“ Howard—Howard! What is the matter? 
Are you injured? How did it happen? Who 
has shot you?” were her terrified inquiries. 

I gave another groan, more heart-rending 
than the first. 

“Howard, dear, dear, Howard, speak to me! 
What is the matter?” 

The words came thick and broken, as if fear 
choked her utterance. I opened my eyes half 
way, rolled them wildly in my head, writhed, as 
though suffering the most acute pain, and groaned 
a third time. 

She sprang up with a suddenness that startled 
me; ran for her gipsey hat, emptied it of its 
flowers, darted toward the brook, scooped it up 
full of water, and was back again with the cool 
moisture dripping over her hat-brim, and through 
the coarse braid upon her frock, before I com- 
prehended her movement. Then she knelt and 
dipping her soft hand in the water, bathed my 
forehead and temples. 

“ Howard !” she called again. 
mercy’s name, speak to me !” 

But I didn’t speak—not I. With that soft, 
cool, caressing hand fluttering so deliciously 
across my face, howcouldI? What man could 
have been unselfish enough to put an end toa 
deception that brought such charming results ? 
She paused at last, as if her task were a hope- 
less one, and drew my head up tenderly upon 
her shoulder—a shoulder white and plump, and 
dimpled as a babe’s. She wound her slender 
arms about my neck, laid her velvety cheek to 
mine, pressed her dewy lips over and over again 
to my forehead. Ah! Nannie, your coquetry 
and mock indifference were all gone then. I 
read your heart that moment, proudly, exult- 
antly, yet withal tenderly and reverently. You 
loved me. 

“O, he will die—he will die! He will never 
speak to me again—never forgive me for getting 
so angry—never tell me again that he loves me ! 
Howard, Howard, darling! my love, my life! 
In pity speak to me. Look Mp. Forgive me, 
kiss me, love me! O, this is dreadful—dread- 
ful—dreadful !”’ 

Lying there, half-supported in the soft clasp 
of her tremulous arms, with her silken curls 
rippling like a cloud of amber mist about my 
forehead—her lips to mine — her balmy breath 
drifting across my cheek, I could have wished 
the deception carried on forever. But the quick 
heaving of her bosom, the burst of passionate 
sobs, the falling of hot tears, told me how deeply 
and truly she had suffered. I was melted to re- 
pentance in an instant, and opening my eyes 
glanced up full in her face. 

“Do you then love me so very much, Nannie ?” 
She sprang up instantly, staring at me with 
parted lips and dilating eyes. Her wonder- 
ment was not of long duration, however, for the 
triumph that trembled through my voice as I 
spoke, and the merry laughter I found it impos- 
sible to restrain, explained the whole story to her 
in an instant. How bitterly I reproached my- 
self for the cruel jest, when I saw the hot flushes 
of wounded pride dash across her features. 
Tears of mortification struggled to her eyes, her 
lips quivered, her head drooped with bashful 
pain. Shocked, grieved, startled, she stood thus 
for a moment, like a frightened bird, uncertain 
whether to weep or fly, and then I rose up and 
went towards her. With a single rapid glance 
into my face—a glance which was a strange mix- 
ture of tenderness, reproach, affright and maiden 
modesty, she darted away. Her foot caught, 
she stumbled, and would have fallen; but with 
a bound I had her in my arms, and held her 
down, struggling, weeping, panting, upon my 
breast. 

Her sobs smote me like so many swords, The 
frightened throbbing of her heart. punished me 
as no angry reproaches could have done. 
Ashamed and repentant, I poured a torrent of 
wild words into her ear—a mingling of passion- 
ate love vows, bitter self-upbraidings, caressing 
epithets, tender soothings and vehement plead- 
ings for forgiveness. She made me no answer, 
but lay in my close embrace, passive and unre- 
sisting. I lifted her face from my shoulder, to 
see if I might read an answer there. She hid it 
quickly in her hands. With a gentle force, I 
unclasped the trembling fingers. What an 
April face was revealed to me! Grief, girlish 
shame and mirth contended for the mastery. 
Smiles dimpled the mouth, blushes suffused the 
cheeks, tears glittered on the drooping lashes—a 
beautiful trinity of emotions—dazzling sunlight, 
rosy clouds, starry rain. 

‘Look up, Nannie, darling. Am I forgiven ?” 
The lids were lifted from the radiant eyes a 
moment, and then suddenly lowered again. I 
was answered. Two pearly drops, startled from 
her lashes by the motion, trembled and fell upon 
her cheek. With true lover-like gallantry, I 
stooped to kiss them off. Shades of Cupid! 
My moustache caught the tears, and my ears— 
such a boxing! 

Nannie wears her gold locket yet, but my 
face is inside it now. Whether I have ever 
caught her kissing it since that important addi- 
tion a is a secret between her and me. She re- 
tains to this day all her old spirit of coquetry, 
though I speak from some half-a-dozen years’ 
experience, when I say that she makes just the 


“ Howard, in 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE LAST OF THE VESPUCCI. 


BY MAURICE A. LINCOLN. 

“One flight higher,” said the voice of child- 
hood, as some men were bearing up a plain deal 
coffin. A boy of twelve years was guiding 
them to the place, and as they reached the last 
landing, he opened a door and bade them enter. 
On an old-fashioned high bedstead lay a man, 
evidently still young, stricken down by death 
while he was yet in his summer of life. Around 
the bed sat the widow and children ; four young 
girls, each younger than the boy who had showed 
the way hither. 

“Had you not better retire to some other room, 
while we perform this duty?” said the kind- 
hearted hanic, as he prepared the coffin for 
the reception of the dead. 

“We have none other,” answered the widow, 
“and if we had, this will be no harder than te 
see him die.” 

She flung her arms once more around the 
body, and kissed the pale lips passionately, then 
rising, she leaned against the window and wept 
bitterly. The children seemed stunned at the 
sorrow which had fallen upon them, and neither 
spoke nor moved. The widow wept on, until 
the whole was over, and the lid screwed upon 
the coffin. All at once she fell to the floor. On 
raising her up, the men found that she was covered 
with the bloed which was flowing fast from her 
purple lips. One of them ran out fora surgeon, 
but before he arrived she had ceased breathing. 
She was a delicate and beautiful woman, and 
had looked ill able to bear the sorrow and poverty 
that brooded over the desolate looking room. 
God had seemed kindly to take her away from 
its burden, and lead her into peace, But these 
poor, lonely children, who would supply the 
place of father and mother to them ? 

After the double funeral was over, the family 
began to look for some way of support. It is 
fortunate that the climate of Florence. makes 
the means of living so chedp. There is little or 
no fire needed, and a few pauls buy all the food 
that will nourish one person for a week. 











suited to his age. With the girls it was more 
difficult. But Ellena went to tend in a bazaar, 
and Julia began to give lessons in music, and 
Blanche and Leonora became silk-winders ; and 
ere many weeks they were all employed upon 
something, though with scanty pay, yet still 
enough to keep them from absolute want. It 
had not been always thus. Amerigo Vespucci 
had once been the friend of princes, the chosen 
companion of high and noble men. But one 
misfortune after another had befallen him, until 
his proud heart sought only to bury itself in re- 
tirement, so that the world might not know how 
sorely he had been brought low. He fled from 
society, and not a person who knew him was 
permitted to assist him in his poverty. In the 
little garret in which we found him, he had lived 
and died a martyr to sensibility, and too proud, 
even on his death-bed, to allow any one to be 
called in. Had his wife lived, her true mother’s 
heart would not have scrupled to ask aid for her 
children, but she, too, was taken away. One 
treasure came down to them, which in one sense 
was a most valuable possession. It was the 
portrait of their ancestor, the far-famed navi- 
gator—the discoverer of America. This was 
their inheritance, all, indeed, that was left them. 
No bad inheritance either is the pictured sem- 
blance of one who has earned such high honor 
ashe; but they did not place the high value 
upon it which their father had done. Still, they 
prized it enough to take it into good hands ; and 
they placed it with a friend who had a more 
suitable place for it than they possessed. 

Ellena Vespucci, the eldest of these children, 
was a bright, bold, handsome girl, as unlike her 
mother and gentle sisters as possible. Her posi- 
tion was one which exposed her to publicity, and 
the bold and undisguised admiration which was 
paid to her beauty, soon swept away every trace 
of delicacy or refinement in her manners. At 
an early age, she contrived in some way to mix 

herself up with a certain set, which if not exactly 
respectable, was still popular and extremely gay. 

Every art was tried to enhance her beauty and 

to gain new conquests. The rest of the family 
din great indigence, while she by some 

means or other was living in luxury. As years 

went on, and the eldest sister became the source 

of shame and mortification to her pure and in- 

nocent sisters, after vainly trying to bring her 
back to a sense of the wrongs she was inflicting 

upon them, they separated from her altogether. 

Amerigo procured a situation under the govern- 

ment of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, but with 

a compensation that would scarcely find our 

American boys in cigars. 

When Ellena left them, she represented that 

she was going to America, to ask government 

for a grant for her family, on account of their 

ancestor’s discovering the new world. They en- 

trusted her therefore with the relics in possession 

of the family, which they would never have 

parted with under any other circumstances. 

With these, she went to Paris, where she was 

received at court, and for a while she was tri- 

umphant. But she carried her dissipations so 

far that even the French could endure her no 

longer, and she was obliged to leave Paris ab- 

ruptly, where, for a short space, her personal 

charms had blinded many to her false and mere- 

tricious character. 

From thence, the young adventuress went to 

South America, and besieged the governments 

there to make her an appropriation, either of 
lands or money. Whether her style of manners 

was repulsive to the Soath Americans, or that 

they regarded her claims as simply ridiculous, is 

not known. At all events, she met with no very 

flattering ovation for such an accomplished 

actress. 

Her last bold attempt at falsehood seemed 

likely to become successful. Arrived at the 

capital, she made her debut as the only surviving 
descendant of Americus Vespuccius! Not a 

word of the brother and three sisters who were 








dearest little wife in all Christendom. 








ever might be her social sins, she could not thus 
wantonly deny their existence, and claim the 
appropriation which a generous republic might 
make to the last of the Vespucci. But Ellena 
was an accomplished actress; and how well she 
wrought upon the sympathies of the many must 
not be forgotten. They who were most inter- 
ested in the charming beggar must remember 
her with not a little mortification, and ought not 
to forget that while every nerve was strained to 
accomplish her ends, the poor descendants of 
our own heroic countrymen were dying for want 
of the aid which should have been extended to 
them from a grateful nation. 

These are the hard, bare facts which underlie 
the romance that attaches to the name of Ves- 
pucci; althougk enough still remains to excite 
sufficient interest. Not for one dark spot in their 
escutcheon should all be condemned; and the 
worthy brother and sisters, who have not the 
assurance to stand up and ask an American 
Congress for a million acres of land, must not 
forget the,respect of our own country that is due 
to their character as well as to their birth. While 
the insolent assumption of the intriguing Ellena 
has been rebuked, let not the pure and innocent 
sisters who have suffered through her matchless 
falsehood and impudence, be heartlessly classed 
with her who is a shame and disgrace to the 
family of Vespucci. 

* Alas that things so fair should be so—false!”” 








OSTRICHES, 


The garden of the Hamma, at Algiers, pos- . 
sessed two years ago four ostriches, which were 
the object of iderable jon on 
of the ravenous manner in which they devoured 
the cakes and other articles of food offered them. ° 
The number has since then increased to fourteen. 
In 1857 a first attempt at hatching produced only 
one young one. The second attempt produced 
nine, from twelve eggs laid. Auokes is now 
sitting, and the result is looked for with consid- 
erable interest. The result obtained, which is 
due to the evering efforts of the director of 
the establishment, leads to the almost certaint 
that this gigantic bird may at no distant peri 
become a regular inhabitant of the poultry yard. 
The profits which might arise from the breeding 
of ostriches are not to be despised. In the first 
place, a single female will give thirty kilo- 





The boy, Amerigo, soon got employment |, grammes of eggs; next, the feathers are becom- 


ing every day more scarce in the market; and 
lastly, the flesh, by the bird being brought into 
a domestic state, would become good food. As 


to the ag of the ostrich, it is not very expen- 
sive, its being ent of fresh grass, 
vegetables and corn.—Galignani’s Messenyer. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
Remarkable Death. 

The awful death of Madame Palesikoff, one of the 
most charmiog amongst all that bevy of charming Rus- 
sian ladies who sometimes gladdened the winters of 
Paris, has created a terrible shock in the circles she em- 
bellished. The unhappy lady left Paris but a short time 
goon ® summer tour to (iermany. While stepping 
from the door of the opera-house, at Berlin to gain her 
carriage, she let fall one of her bracelets close to the pave- 
ment. Stooping to pick it up, she noticed at the time 
laughingly, ‘that one cf the horses belonging toa car- 
riage standing at hand had dropped his head so close to 
her face that he had touched her, and left a moist kiss 
upon her chpek:” In a few days the unfortunate lady 
was taken ill with that most horrible disease, glanders, 
and in a few days more breathed her last, in spite of her 
attendance by the best physicians in Berlin, and every 
resource to be obtained by wealth, or by ceaseless vigi- 
lance of friends, 





A Feathered Malefactor. 

Several persons while promenading a short time since 
on the borders of the canal, between the bridge of 
Charlothenbourg and the Zoological Garden of Berlin, 
perceived @ swan, which, visibly exhausted, was swim- 
ming down the channel and endeavoring to gain the 
brink, But beft.e he had arrived there, one of his com- 
panions, which was pursuing him through the waves, 
caught the fugitive, dragged him to the middie of the 
canal, and pressing his claws against the unlucky swan, 
seized him by tue head, and plunged him very forcibly 
under water tilldeath ensued. As there was no boat in 
the vicinity, the spectators of this scene gave chase to 
the murderer by throwing stones at him, but all in 
vain. The feathered malefactor did not shrink for a mo- 
ment from the exec=tion of his design. 








Humming Birds’ Tongues. 

The tongue of a humming bird is very curious. It 
has two tubes alongside of each other, like the two tubes 
of a double-barrelled gun. At the tip of the tongue the 
tubes are a little separated, and their ends are shaped 
like spoons. The honey is spooned up, as we may say, 
and then it is drawn into the mouth through the long 
tubes of the tongue. But the bird uses its tongue an- 
other way. It catches insects with it, for it lives on 
these as wellason honey. It catches them in this way: 
the two spoons grasp the insect like a pair of tongs, and 
the tongue bending, puts it into the bird’s mouth. The 
tongue, then, of the humming bird is not merely one 
instrument, but contains several instruments together— 
two pumps, two spoons, and a pair of tongs. 





A Shower of Flies. 

A recent number of the &t. Louis Democrat says: “ On 
the down trip of the Steamer Editor, on the Illinois, the 
other night, at nine o'clock, a shower or stream of the 
Mormon or Shad-fy poured upon her deck to the depth 
of sixinches, and it was a very dificult matter to shovel 
them overboard. They were so numerous as to put out 
the watchman's light and envelope everything in mid- 
night darkness. The trees along the shore looked as if 
borne down by these short-lived insects. The visitation 
ie said to prognosticate a sickly season. 


Singular Suicide. 

Edward Cole committed suicide near St. Peter, Minne- 
sota, under singular circumstances. He took down bis 
gun, when by somea-ident it went offand killed his wife. 
He wrote to his son informing him of the ci ’ 
and telling him what disposition to make of his property 

He said that himself and wife had not lived on good 
terms, and that as the accident on his part might be at- 
tributed to design, he would prevent any further 
trouble by leaving the world. 





High Waterfall. 

The highest waterfall in the world is in the Sandwich 
Islands, and is stated to be four or five thousand feet 
high. The stream on which the fall occurs runa among 
the peaks of one of the highest mountains—so high that 
the water actually mever reathes the bottom—so great is 
the distance thet the water is vonverted into mist, aod 
ascends to the clouds again. 

Strange Incident. 

A husbandman im the litte village of St. Omer, {rx 
France. recently killed ao bos, in the stomach of which 
was discovered a silver wate ) and chain. that was lost 
two months before, amd wi ich belonged ‘to 8 servant.of 





oo good and unsuspecting to believe that what 


the house. The timepie._teing tf 'utting pettern., 
well encased—was found dhe sr as coal. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THERE’S LOVE IN THE COLDEST HEART. 








Say what yeu will of the coldness of man, 
Of his soul deeply trammelied by art; 
‘Still, let me believe through it all, if I can, 
That there's love in the coldest heart. 


‘Could we read the secrets of every soul, 
Know the motives which prompted the deed, 
Less oftener our tongues would herald the seroll, 
Over which hearts silently bleed. 


I cannot think man so utterly lost, 
But what he has moments of shame, 
Though reckless at times, still, deep in his soul 
There is burning a holier flame. 


Some mem’ry is playing with his heart’s silent strings, 
Some blissful emotion is stirred, 
Some hope of the blessed, to which his soul clings, 
Though his lips may utter no word. 


Every soul has its griefs, every bosom its cares, 
So twill be till this life shall depart; 

Then let me believe, while life's burden it bears, 
That there’s love in the coldest heart! 





[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.) 
SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 6. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 


STILL IN LONDON. 

Srxcg I wrote my last letter, I have made a 
visit to Parliament, and met with most remark- 
able adventures, of which I now propose to 
write. The Parliament House is a very large 
building, on the bank of the river Thames, and 
is quite a respectable looking structure for an 
English palace. It is built of white limestone, 
in the Gothic style of architecture, and is one 
thousand feet long by upwards of three hundred 
wide. Though not yet finished, it is occupied 
by the Parliament and the public offices connect- 
ed with the national legislature. Having order- 
ed our carriage, with the Bell coat of arms se- 
curely tacked upon the panels, the present and 
future representatives of the great Pilig Bellon 
entered it in much state, and drove to the great 
gate of entrance, at an early hour in the after- 
noon. A very attentive official'received us, and 
upon seeing my card and taking a look at the 
carriage, escorted us to the interior of the build- 
ing. After going through various halls and 
rooms, we were asked whether we would like to 
visit the Commons or the Lords? I replied, with 
a dignified wave of my hand, “to the Lords, of 
course.” The obsequious attendant then con- 
ducted us to the visitors’ gallery of the House of 
Lords, and pointed out the seats which our tick- 
ets specified. The Lords were in session, and 
as I looked down upon them, they appeared to 
be a very civil, easy-gomg sort of men, with 
plain clothes on, and no straps on their trowsers. 
They sat upon benches with backs to them, and 
red cushions, on each side of the hall; all the 
government members having the right foot 
crossed over the left knee, and the opposition 
sitting with the left foot over the right knee. 
Lord Brougham sometimes had his right and 
sometimes his left foot on his knee, which (I was 
told by the same communicative and polite gen- 
tleman who pointed out the difference between 
the opposition and the government members) 
was owing to his sometimes going with the gov- 
ernment, and sometimes against them. The 
fanniest looking old covey in the hall was dressed 
in a black silk gown, with a white band around 
the neck, and a gray cap on the head with long 
flaps hanging down each side. She was seated 
ona great long bag of wool, covered with red 
cloth, with a straight block behind, also covered 
with red, to rest her back against. I looked at 
her for some time, trying to make out what she 
was. I knew she wasn’t the queen, for she looked 
too old; and at last I concluded she was put 
there to represent Britannia, the goddess of 
Great Britain. ‘There were several other old 
women sitting to her right hand, who were 
dressed in lawn gowns with big sleeves, and they 
kept up a quiet munching and mumbling among 
themselves. By-and-by the old lady in the gray 
cap got up, and waddled down the hall to the 
door under our gallery, and came back with a 
yellow bag in her hand. I asked my new friend 
who that old lady was, and what she was doing. 
He said, with a severe look, “that is the Lord 
High Chancellor, who presides on the sack 
and he is about to announce a message from the 
Commons.” Sure enough, she, or rather he, 
opened the bag, took out a paper, and in a 
strong, man’s voice, called out, “ message from 
the House of Commons.” Christopher Colum- 
bus grinned at my mistakes,and trod on my 
foot. Ilooked daggers at the young rascal, and 
told him to say nothing to his mother about it. 
Icouldn’t see that the Lord Chancellor had 
much to do except to trot forward and back with 
that bag, and sit on the sack of wool. When 
the lords got up to speak, they didn’t take any 
notice of him, but talked to each other. Once in 
a while he got off from his seat, and went and 
whispered to some green-looking lord, and then 
went back. My neighbor said he was a great 
man in the government, and was appointed by 
the queen to sit on the woolsack and preside 
over the House of Lords; also that the woolsack 
was emblematical of the great industrial interest 
of England,—wool growing. I told him that 
story might do for the marines; but my notion 
was that he was put there by the queen to pull 
wool over the eyes of the members, and that that 
explained the meaning of the woolsack. After 
this neat exhibition of yaukee shrewdness, I told 
him that I was an American, though a lineal 
descendant of one of the most ancient British 
houses; and then bidding him good evening, 
Christopher and I withdrew from the gallery. I 
afterwards found out that the other old ladies, as 
I supposed them to be, who were dressed in 
lawn, were bishops of the English Church, and 
as such, members of the Upper House. This 
idea of putting their ministers into Parliament 








is English all over, and rather goes ahead of | 


us at home, who only require our ministers to 
preach politics in the pulpit, and never make 


them, ex officious, members of congress, though | 


they know more about the interests of the coun- 
try than all other people put together. 


When we left the gallery, we sauntered about 
the lobby-rooms for some time, and into the li- 
brary, where we met a learned professor, who 
pointed out to mea remarkable indication of 
change of structure which the human frame had 
undergone since ancient times. This change 

in the ab of the joint in the nose 
which was formerly there. He quoted from the 
book of Job a passage which speaks of his ene- 
mies “ putting his nose out of joint,” as evidence 
that a joint formerly existed in the human nose, 
and supported his argument by citing the com- 
mon figurative expression of the present day, to 
the same effect. Whereas, as the learned pro- 
fessor truly observed, there is no joint in the 
nose now-a-days, and merely an ossified protu- 
berance to indicate where it once was. This re- 
markable discovery of his struck me with sur- 
prise, and I told him so. He said it was all-im- 
portant that man should know it, if he would 
obey the sacred injunction, “ nosce te ipsum.” I 
thanked him for his information, and asked him 
to whom I was indebted. He replied, “ Profes- 
sor Guy, of Guy’s Hospital.” 

As we passed through the passage to the 
House of Lords, we noticed a door open on one 
side of the corridor, and looking in there, I ob- 
served a middle-aged man sitting at a table, 
reading a paper very intently. It was my com- 
municative neighbor in the gallery of the House. 
There was a large basket beside him, containing 
paper parcels, neatly tied up. A lad stood be- 
hind him, apparently about fifteen or sixteen 
years old, who had just tied a ball of twine to 
the handle of the basket, and made the string 
fast by a slip-noose to a button on the back of 
the gentleman’s coat. When I looked in, he 
came towards me on tiptoe, and whispered to 
me to lend him a knife. As Iwas rummaging 
my pockets for the article, he espied Christopher 
Columbus just behind me, and gazing upon him 
intently, burst out laughing, and roared out, “ O, 
father, look here ; here’s the jolly cove that wore 
the pig-skin cap the other day, at mother’s draw- 
ing room.” I was paralyzed with confusion ; 
for I saw at once that we were in the presence of 
Prince Albert, the queen’s husband, and her eld- 
est son, Alfred, Prince of Wales. Before I 
could recover breath, or raise a hand, Chris. 
drew off and gave the lad a black eye, and then 
they had a set-to and regular tussle. Prince Al- 
bert, hearing the scuffle, sprang to his feet and 
rushed into the entry, dragging the basket after 
him, and scattering its packages all over the 
floor. He and I at once proceeded to separate 
the combatants, who were rolling upon the floor 
amidst the scattered parcels, and parted them 
without much difficulty. Except a bloody nose 
for Chris. and the prince’s black eye, they had 
not done each other much harm. Prince Albert 
said he heard what provoked the fray, and 
smarting under the indignity of the basket tied 
to his back, and vexed to see many of the paper 
packages burst to pieces in the scuffle, and their 
contents of peas, beans, wheat, torn, and other 
seeds, scattered all over the floor, he said he was 
glad my boy hit the young rascal, for he served 
him just right. I then assisted him to pick up 
the bundles from the floor, and put them into the 
basket, which I promptly detached from his hind 
button. He thanked me very politely, and in- 
quired my name. I told him he had the honor 
to address the lineal descendant of the renowned 
Pilig Bellon, and presented him with my card 
with the bellows and horses rampant, at the same 
time telling him I was a citizen of the United 
States, and travelling with my family to see the 
world. 

Prince Albert received my statement very 
affably, and acted like a perfect gentleman. He 
is a tall and somewhat spare gentleman, of mid- 
dle age, and with a slight moustache, and dress- 
es with great neatness. In answer to my pro- 
found expressions of regret that my son had 
rashly assaulted the heir apparent, yet in pro- 
found ignorance of his quality, the prince said 
the boy was a wild young colt, and up to all 
sorts of tricks ; and he thought the lesson he had 
now got might do him good. His mother was 
very anxious about him, and found it difficult to 
keep him from intrigues with the young ladies 
about the court. She intended to send him away 
upon his travels with his tutor, very soon, as she 
had lately detected him in an affair of gallantry. 
Her wish was to abdicate the crown in Alfred’s 
favor, as soon as he became of age, and devolve 
the cares of government uponhim. Then turn- 
ing to Prince Alfred, who stood somewhat apart, 
he told him to shake hands with Chris. and 
make up. The young prince did so, and laugh- 
ingly remarked that it was just the thing for him 
and Chris. to take the eyes and nose in the Parlia 
ment house. Prince Albert takes great interest 
in agriculture, and had prepared the packages of 
seeds to present to some of the nobles in the Up- 
per House. He obligingly gave me a paper con- 
taining a considerable supply of wheat, which he 
assured me I would find very fine. I thanked 
him for his polite attention, and Chris. and I 
then took leave with very profound bows. I 
hastened home with the present he had given 
me, and had the wheat cracked and cooked for 
breakfast the next morning. It eat very well, 
with a little butter and molasses, and my family 
were all very proud to breakfast off of Prince 
Albert’s present. The next time I met the 
prince, which was in the Crystal Palace, I told 
him that his wheat cooked very nice, and my 
folks were all delighted with it. He laughed 
heartily, and said he didn’t intend for me to try 
it in that way, but to take it home to America 
and plant it; for it was some very choice Egyp- 
tian wheat, raised from seed found ina mummy 
at Thebes. Not knowing exactly what to say in 
return, I replied by quoting the proverb, “ what 
comes over the devil’s back, is sure to go under 
his belly,” and offered him a cigar out of my new 
cigar case tfat the Lord Mayor of London pre- 








| sented to me, assuring him that the cigars were 
| real Spanish. He declined; saying with a sig- 
nificant smile, that he had just smoked an Amer- 
| tcan, and turned upon his heel. I didn’t see the 
joke, and asked Chris. if he did? But he said 
| he didn’t, and so we left; my left ear feeling all 
| the way home, just as though I had got a flea in 
| it. My next visit will be to see Windsor Castle, 
the queen’s country residence. 
q ry 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FLorence. ome po of wine is the most innocent material 
for cleaning embroidery ; soepand alkaline liquors 
frequently, Site ea a the gold, corroding the 
silk. But even spirit of wine will not apts oy a 
swer, as the gold ees may be in some parts wo: 
off, or the alloy may be corroded. Solled real gold ay 
be cleaned by ing in white wine, in which been 

ce a little salammoniac. 

tronomy is the term applied to the science of 

‘on eating and drinking. The French call all con- 

noisseurs in this we gastronomes, and divide them 

into two classes—th: ourmands, or oy bong ran 
vour everything that + and 

sah al eat but little, ana that of the ch choleeat 


An Inqurrer.—Salt made part of the pay of the Roman 
a, which was called salarium; hence our word 


N. <7 ed! Chopin is a liquid measure; in France, about 
pint. In Scotland, a quart. 

Szrceaxt 8.—The term infantry is said to be derived 
from an event in carpal iy of oe An Woe of 
Spain having assembled a bod igs ie id marched 
tothe aid of her father, rod thelr J defeated the 
Moors; the foot soldie uence held in 
greater estimation than before, a wn ‘distin ished 

y Bee name of the person who had thus led them on 
to vic 

SuBURBAN.—The fireside is not a safe place in a thunder 
storm, because soot acts as a ‘‘ conductor” yo a 
ning, and the middle of the room is the safest part, be- 
cause the lightning usually takes its direction along 
iy bir 





theran 
ounce and a half of sal-volatile and hair an ounce of 
laudanum ; apply three times a day. 

A Marron. —The 1 eran chief is dubbed husband, from 
his being, or at least from his obligation Mr be, the 
band that unites the Aouse together—the bond of union 
cmos the family. How desirable that all husbands 
should be husbands in reality, as well as in name. 

Op Sexton.—In England there is a popular dislike to 
burial on the north side of the churchyard, because 
according to ancient superstition, the north is the de- 
voted region of evil spirits. In some old churches, in 
the nort nr walls, there was a door called the devil’s 
door, and it was thrown open during the time bobs 3 
tism that the fiend ht escape; at all other pe 
it was kept carefully s! ll 

Exuma —The topaz takes its ¢ from Tspazos, a small 
island in the ¢ Gulf of Arabia, whence that precious 
stone was first obtained by the Romans. The topas at 
gears enjoys @ high share of fashionable favor, and 
ie is gaa into the newest articles of ornamental 

welry 





THE ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 

The London Times seems disposed to give us 
Cuba. This disposition is sensible on the part 
of the great “Thunderer.” It is, however, a 
new feeling with that journal, and indicates 
some important change in the relations and in- 
terests of Great Britain and Spain. The Times, 
in this instance, as in most others, speaks the 
sentiments of the British people, and probably 
reflects the opinion of the British government, 
though not the official organ of the powers that 
be. During the recent debates in Parliament 
upon the questions connected with the violation 
of our flag by British cruisers, Lord Malmes- 
bury, the Foreign Secretary, accused Spain, in 
very direct terms, with violation of faith in per- 
mitting the importation of African slaves into 
the island of Cuba, and intimated very signifi- 
cantly that the future policy of Great Britain 
would not aim to preserve to the Spanish crown 
the possession of that island. This d iation 


American Union.” Upon this view of the case, 
that paper goes on to say that England has no 
interest in the integrity of the colonial dominions 
of Spain ; that it is nothing to her if Cuba be 
to-morrow an American, instead of a Spanish 
possession ; that the moral interest of England 
in the destiny of Cuba, is iost by the perverse 
conduct of Spain; and that her material inter- 
est would be benefited by the change, as Cuba 
in the hands of American citizens would bea 
much more productive market for England than 
at present. As to the objection of thus contrib- 
uting to the greatness and prosperity of the 
United States, the Times seems to thigk that 
our country is bound to increase in strength and 
dominion any way, whether England likes it or 
not ; and that the best way, so long as we do not 
interfere with her rights, is to favor that increase 
rather than to oppose it. These are very sensible 
views, on the part of the great British organ; 
they are also highly important as indicating that 
the tide of “malignant philanthropy ” in that 
country has turned, and no longer sets against 
the growth and prosperity of the United States, 
under the shallow plea of opposition to slavery. 

It is not worth while to question too nicely 
what has brought about this change; whe:her it 
be a returning sense of justice towards us, on the 
part of the parent country, or a sharp apprehen- 
sion that the combinations of European powers 
are becoming too strong and too extensive for 
the welfare and safety of England, prompting an 
effort to conciliate the good will and friendly 
support of this country. Let us take the fact as 
it is, and be thankful therefor ; for it cannot fail 
to facilitate very essentially the peaceful and 
honorable acquisition of the wealthy and all- 
important island of Cuba as a portion of our 
Union. Let any of our readers look at the map 
of North America, and observe how that island 
flanks our south-eastern coast, and controls the 
outlet of our great River of the Union, the Mis- 
sissippi, and then ask himself, as a question of 
national strength and security, whether that 
island shoyld belong to anybody but us? Let 
him consider the immense capacities of Cuba 
for material wealth, for foreign and domestic 
commerce, for the employment of our mechan- 
ics, for the consumption of the domestic manu- 
factures of the East, and the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the West, and ask himself whether any 
reasonable expenditure of means for its acqui- 
sition would not be money well invested by the 
nation? Let him consider the vast extent of the 
piratical slave trade now clandestinely carried 
on between the coast of Africa and Cuba, and 
the equally vast extent of the cruel and barbar- 
ous coolie trade between Asia and that island, 
and then ask himself whether the incorporation 
of Cuba into our Union, and the consequent 
shutting of all her ports to the importation of 
black or yellow slaves, would not be a gain to 
humanity ? 





: THE NEW GOLD REGIONS. 

Early in the present year, the existence of 
rich deposits of gold was made known, in the 
region of country lying between the Cascade 
Mountains and the Rocky Mountain chain, just 
north of Washington Territory. This tract of 
country is traversed by Frazer’s River, which 





of Spain has called forth much ill feeling in that 
country, and led toa demand upon the British 
government for explanations. The Spanish 
press has also taken the matter up, and flouted 
and threatened Great Britain in true Gascon 
style—denying that she has any army to dispose 
of in European affairs, or men to sail or fight 
her navy, and therefore counting her out as a 
power not to be regarded in the adjustment of 
national questions. In connection with these 
disparaging remarks as to the weakness of Great 
Britain, threats are freely made of invading that 
country with the army and navy of Spain. 

This grandiloquent talk,on the part of the 
Spanish papers, naturally excites the ire of John 
Bull, who has time and again intervened with 
his armies to save Spain from absorption, and 
has done more than any other power to retain 
Cuba in the possession of Spain, during the 
past thirty years. The London Times therefore 
opens its batteries upon that nation, and pours 
in a heavy fire from its lower tier guns. It 
accuses the Spanish people of fraud, treachery, 
ingratitude, cowardice and boasting, and laughs 
at the idea of a Spanish invasion of England, 
reminding the dons of the ill-success of their 
famous expedition in the times of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the loss of national position which 
Spain suffered fronfthat great defeat. In iron- 
ical terms, it reviews the strength and ability of 
Spain for an invasion of England, and antici- 
pates the terrible disaster that will befall the 
country when “the splendid orange banner of 
the Spanish monarchy, with the two worlds in 
ostentatious blazonry, may yet float in triumph 
over the conquered arsenals of Portsmouth, and 
the Archbishop of Granada may roast Dr. 
Cumming and Mr. Spurgeon in Smithfield 
Market.” The Times proposes, in return for 
these hostile demonstrations of Spanish opinion, 
not the invasion of Spain, but the quiet aban- 
donment of Cuba to the United States; and 
says that the time has come for England to re- 
view her policy in this matter, and seek the 
suppression of the African slave trade with 
Cuba, by making that island a part of the 
United States. Upon this point, the Times 
does the United States the justice to admit that 
the foreign slave trade would entirely cease, if 
Cuba were annexed to the Union, and also 
avows that there has been no direct importation 
of slaves into this country for more than twenty 
years. In this latter avowal, the truth is stated 
very considerably within bounds ; for the foreign 
slave trade has been prohibited about fifty years, 
and indirect importation has not taken place, at 
all, in any part of the Union. Yet the admis- 
sions made by the Times upon this subject are 
quite as broad as could he expected, and con- 
trast wonderfully with the allegations against 
this country in which it has heretofore indulged. 

Says the Times: “Jf Lord Malmesiury were 
this day to give Mr. Dallas the faintest hint that 
England would stand neutral in the matter, Cuba 
in three months’ time would be a State of the North 





after a cireui course of about three hundred 
miles, and uniting with the Thompson’s River, 
makes its way through the Cascade Mountains, 
and flows westward into the Pacific, through 
Georgia Bay, near Vancouver’s Island. This 
new gold region, being north of the 49th parallel 
of latitude, the northern boundary of Washing- 
ton Territory, is in the British Possessions, and 
subject to the control of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The deposits of gold along the valleys 
of Frazer’s and Thompson’s Rivers are very 
rich, and have already attracted a great many 
miners to the river bars. The mouth of Frazer’s 
River opens near Bellingham Bay in the north- 
west corner of Washington Territory, and the 
gold mania has already caused the establishment 


River, they enforce their authority over all 
Americans passing up the stream, and have 
taken measures to prevent them from penetrat- 
ing the gold country by any other route. This 
conduct may breed trouble there between the 
company’s servants and our citizens, who, if too 
much imposed upon, are sufficiently numerous 
to put down the great autocrat of the Northwest. 
The British government have recently sent out 
instructions to Governor Douglas, at Fort Van- 
couver, to exercise his authority with judgment 
and forbearance towards American citizens—not 
to exclude them from the territory, nor to im- 
pose any exactions upon them which British 
subjects are not subjected to. This considerate 
course, on the part of Great Britain, is worthy 
of commendation; and if the instructions be 
faithfully observed by the company’s authorities, 
all serious difficulties may be averted. It is a 
matter of some doubt whether a part of Frazer’s 
River does not bend south of the 49th parallel, 
and thus come within the limits of the United 
States. There is some evidence in favor of this 
view; and the boundary line not yet having 
been run, there is therefore some foundation for 
the claim of our citizens to navigate the river. 
One vessel, at least, has already forced her pas- 
sage, and the British naval officers on board the 
man-of-war, at the mouth of the river, did not 
think it expedient to arrest her by force. 

Another difficulty which the gold miners in 
this country have to encounter, is the hostility of 
the Indians of that region. These Indians are 
represented as being much more powerful and 
intelligent than the generality of the western 
tribes. They are large, muscular men, fond of 
athletic sports, and very brave and determined. 
They appear to be of a different race from the 
tribes on the Nootka Sound, being lighter col- 
ored, and presenting a marked difference in their 
physiognomy. Many of them have light hair 
and eyes, and the women are represented as 
being quite handsome, with regular features and 
delicate hands and feet. The males are very 
jealous of their women, and unchastity is pun- 
ished among them with great severity. The 
men are generally armed with good English 
muskets, which they know how to use with ad- 
dress and effect. Canoes of immense size, capa- 
ble of carrying an hundred men, are constructed 
by them, by hollowing out the trunks of im- 
mense trees. After the trunk is properly shaped 
and hollowed out by burning, they steam the 
shell by filling it with boiling water, and then 
stretch it to the required width, and preserve its 
shape by cross-braces. They also build exten- 
sive forts of logs, well secured, which are capable 
of sheltering and defending several hundred 
warriors with their families. These traits of the 
“Northern Indians,” as they are called, show 
that they will prove pretty formidable antago- 
nists; and they declare emphatically that the 
whites shall not go into the Thompson River 
gold country,which they claim as their own. It 
will thus be seen that the pursuit of gold in 
these newly discovered localities is likely to be 
attended with greater difficulties than ever beset 
the miner in California; but still the stream of 
emigration will continue to flow thither—for 
when did a Yankee ever stop at obstacles, if 
gold was before him ? 





THE SEARCH QUESTION, 

The prompt and energetic demand of the 
United States government, that the British au- 
thorities should discontinue the forcible visita- 
tion and search of American vessels upon the 
high seas, has been responded to with a degree 
of alacrity altogether unusual in the movements 
of the British ministry. The reply of the British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as stated by him 
in Parliament, is, that the government have no 
right whatever, either by the law of nations or 
by treaty, to visit vessels bearing the flag of the 
United States, in time of peace ; and that, hav- 
ing ¢ Ited the legal advisers of the crown, 





of three American settlements upon that bay, 
viz., Whatcom, Sehome and Bellingham City, 
which are the headquarters of the citizens of the 
United States who are interested in the Frazer’s 
River mines. 

At the present time, there are probably forty 
thousand Americans engaged in these new gold 
regions, the principal part of whom are from 
California. The distance from San Francisco to 
Bellingham Bay, by the Pacific coast, is about 
eight hundred miles, and large steamers are 
constantly plying between the two points, taking 
up passengers and goods, and returning with 
successful miners and their gold. The route to 
the mines is up Frazer’s River by steamers to 
Fort Hope, a station of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany about ninety miles from the mouth, and 
thence by canoes and land trails to the diggings, 
which commence about twenty-five miles further 
up the river, and extend along the valley of the 
river and its branches to an unknown distance, 
but probably to the Rocky Mountains, where the 
river has its rise. The diggings, thus far, have 
been prosecuted in the bars of the river and the 
banks, and they increase in richness as the valley 
is ascended. Working with pans and rockers 
produces from twenty-five to fifty dollars per 
day, per man. Quartz mining has not as yet 
been attempted. But the season is short, owing 
to the lateness of the spring freshets and the 
early and severe winter in those high latitudes. 
Provisions and materials are also enormously 
high, in consequence of the difficulty of trans- 
portation, and the obstacles interposed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Thus, flour is worth 
an hundred dollars per barrel ; sugar, two dollars 
per pound; bacon, a dollar and a quarter; 
quicksilver, eight dollars; and other articles in 
proportion. 

The gold fields thus far opened, lie wholly 
within the British possessions, and are controlled 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, who possess an 
exclusive license from the British government to 
the occupation of those regions. They impose 
very severe exactions upon the Americans who 
visit the mines, charging them a license of five 
dollars per month, and forbidding the trans- 
portation of any tools or provisions into the 
country that are not purchased of their agents. 
Having taken armed possession of Frazer’s 





and received from them this opinion, the govern- 
ment has issued orders to its cruisers to discon- 
tinue the practice hereafter. Orders have also 
been given to withdraw the British squadron, 
from the coast of Cuba, and the adjacent waters, 
where these wrongful acts have been recently 
committed. The intelligence received from 
Washington confirms these statements made by 
the ministry in Parliament, showing that the 
formal reply made to our minister at London, as 
well as the instructions sent to Lord Napier, the 
British minister at Washington, are a decided 
abandonment of the claim hitherto made by 
Great Britain. 

This prompt termination of an outbreak which 
threatened to involve the two nations in war, 
must be deeply gratifying to every philanthropist. 
It is also a source of deep satisfaction to every 
American patriot, to see that the full equality of 
our flag upon the ocean, after being a subject of 
denial and prevarication to Great Britain for 
more than fifty years—indeed we may say, never 
distinctly recognized since the establishment of 
our independence as a nation—has at length 
been clearly admitted by that power. England 
has taken a step in advance ; she has repudiated 
the autocratic doctrine as promulgated by the 
Earl of Aberdeen in 1842, that Great Britain had 
a right to visit American vessels to verify the 
genuineness of their flag, and would never 
abandon that right ; and now in 1858, she stands 
fair and square upon the counter doctrine put 
forth by Daniel Webster, that the United States 
deny that visit to American vessels by British 
cruisers is founded on any right, notwithstanding 
the cruiser may suppose such vessels to be Brit- 
ish, Brazilian or Portuguese. This great step 
in advance has been rendered an imperative ne- 
cessity by the recent attempts of Great Britain 
to carry out her assumed right of visit, and the 
bold and decided attitude of the United States 
in hostility to those attempts. The alternative 
was clearly presented to her, to fight for an un- 
just assumption of right, or promptly to abandon 
it. Wisely and magnanimously, she chose the 
latter course, and with the open sanction of the 
legal advisers of the crown, gave up all preten- 
sion to the claim until now persisted in and 
acted on. 

The bold and manly spirit with which our 



































whole people epee: out, r denunciation of 
acts of outrage upon our flag, which wore 
trated by the British government in the e> 
of her pretended right, was ably seconded ' 
decisive and energetic action of our gover 
both on the sea, and in the courts of diph 
Manly spirit, decision, and energy, backe: 
right cause, have had legitimate effect, 
serving peace, defending honor, and vindi 
the independence of our flag. Let us for 
a moment, party bickerings and partiza 
mosities, and as Americans, give hearty | 
to President Buchanan and the able stat 
who surround his government, for their pe 
and judicious conduct in this emergency, » 
has resulted so highly for the benefit and 
well-being of our common country. And 
also draw from the happy results in the ; 
case, a valuable national lesson for the | 
but recent events impress upon all, both 
and ralers, that prompt and decisive 
where our national rights are concerne.’ 
do more to preserve to us the peacef 
joyment of those rights, than all the conce 
and compromises that timidity can sugge: 
pusillanimity can effect. A nation should - 
be upon its knees, but always erect and f': 
conscious right ; always prepared to repel w 
and always united in its cause, We need 
of union, more of preparation ; but the spi 
the one is in the hearts of the people, an: 
power of the other in the prosperous res: 
of the country. Let the recent events teac! 
lesson on these topics, and the late excit: 
will not have been without its lasting bene 
the nation, as well as its immediate happ 
honorable result, 





A SCRAP OF HISTORY, 

“ Tall oaks from little aeorus grow,” 
Says the poet of the juveniles; and the re 
is quite as illustrative of national as of per 
history, The expansion of our empire up: . 
» shores of the Pacific, and the acquisition « 
rich gold country of California, depended 
as trivial an incident as a political quarr 
tween Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, and 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, Wher th: 
ject of annexing Toxas to the United State 
first started, during John Tyler's administr 
Mr. Benton attributed it to Mr. Calhoun, 
viewed it as a scheme to defeat Mr. Van Bi 
chances for a re-nomination for the presi:! 
He and his friends accordingly opposed an 
tion with great bitterness ; but Mr, Tyler p: 
it on with all practicable energy. The opp: 
of annexation were defeated in their atten 
nominate Mr. Van Buren in the National 
vention of 1844, but succeeded in securing 
Polk, a moderate man on the Texas ques. 
Mr. Polk was elected president, and in ady 
of his inauguration, bis assent was secured 
moderate policy upon that question, which w: ., 
_ attempt ion only by peaceful negoc: 
and run no risk of war. This was the poll 
Mr. Benton and his friends; but Mr. Cal! 
the Secretary of State, was for annexatic 
once, and at all hazards, war or no war, an: 
Tyler and his administration, recognizin, 
necessity of prompt and decided action, ad: 
the view of the Secretary of State, 

In this state of the case, the last hours o 
twenty-eighth Congress were at hand, y 
would put an end to Mr. Tyler's administr: 
and open the way for Mr. Polk’s, Two | 
were before Congress ; the Senate plan au 
izing peaceful negociation, and the House , . 
for immediate annexation. As a compro: 
the two plans were connected together in on 
of lutions, leaving it optional with the ; 
dent which plan to act upon, after the resolu 
should be adopted. These united resolu 
passed on the last night of the session, ar 
Benton men were well pleased ; for they th: 
that the duty of action under the resolut 
would devolve upon Mr. Polk, the new ; 
dent, and they were well satisfied that he » 
choose the more dilatory plan, and the one .. 
likely to defeat annexation. But Mr. 
never had a chance to act in the premises. 
Tyler approved the resolutions the same 
they were passed, and during the very last | 
of his power as president, adopted the H 
plan of unconditional annexation, and sent 
special messenger to Texas the same night, 
the offer of annexation upon that basis, W 
Mr. Polk was inaugurated on the day follow 
the worst was done ; the messenger was 7 
way ; Texas was annexed, war or no war. 
As aconsequence of this annexation, the 
with Mexico followed; and as a result of 
war, the acquisition of California, with a! 
immense wealth of gold, its fertile soil, iu 
sea coast, and its unsurpassed harbor of 
Francisco. By this sequisition a vast add, 
was made to the national power and consequ 
of the United States, and its rank, as a first , 
power among the nations of the world, 
established upon an impregnable basis. 
within the bounds of moderation to say that 
country made a stride of at least Y 








fifty year 
the single act of the annexation of Texas 
its attendant consequences. And all this 


mentous issue was apparently dependent a 
frivolous personal rivalry between two 
Had Mr. Benton triumphed over Mr. (aii 
the annexation of Texas would not have 
accomplished ; California would not have 
ours; and its rich mines of gold might 
slumnbered in darkness to this day. Bat we 
unwilling to believe that the destiny of a ns 
is ever dependent upon the whim of one » 
man ; we hold it to be preemisently true in 
tional affairs, that the rash acts of individ 
are overruled for the good of the country ; f. 
“ Our key tne toe be me sorve us well, 


aetna penrennenasnes 
Tus Tavru.—Calamny crosses oceans, s¢ 
mountains, and traverses deserts, with gre 
ense than the Scythian Abaris, and like } 





rides upon & poisoned arrow. 

— a  -o 
Tus Sworp.—The first hope of the opr: 
sor, and the last hope of the oppressed. Pass 
special pleader in folly’s court of appeal. 
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whole people spoke out, in denunciation of these 
acts of outrage upon our flag, which were perpe- 
trated by the British government in the exercise 
of her pretended right, was ably seconded by the 
decisive and energetic action of our government, 
both on the sea, and in the courts of diplomacy. 
Manly spirit, decision, and energy, backed by a 
right cause, have had legitimate effect, in pre- 
serving peace, defending honor, and vindicating 
the independence of our flag. Let us forget for 
a moment, party bickerings and partizan ani- 
mosities, and as Americans, give hearty thanks 
to President Buchanan and the able statesmen 
-who surround his government, for their patriotic 
and judicious conduct in this emergency, which 
has resulted so highly for the benefit and future 
well-being of our common country. And let us 
also draw from the happy results in the present 
case, a valuable national lesson for the future ; 
but recent events impress upon all, both people 
and rulers, that prompt and decisive action 
where our national rights are concerned, will 
do more to preserve to us the peaceful en- 
joyment of those rights, than all the concessions 
and compromises that timidity can suggest, or 
pusillanimity can effect. A nation should never 
be upon its knees, but always erect and firm in 
conscious right ; always prepared to repel wrong, 
and always united in its cause. We need more 
of union, more of preparation ; but the spirit of 
the one is in the hearts of the people, and the 
power of the other in the prosperous resources 
of the country. Let the recent events teach usa 
lesson on these topics, and the late excitement 
will not have been without its lasting benefit to 
the nation, as well as its immediate happy and 
honorable result. 





A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 
“ Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” 

Says the poet of the juveniles; and the remark 
is quite as illustrative of las of p " 
history. The expansion of our empire upon the 
shores of the Pacific, and the acquisition of the 
rich gold country of California, depended upon 
as trivial an incident as a political quarrel be- 
tween Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, and John 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, When the pro- 
ject of annexing Toxas to the United States was 
first started, during John Tyler’s administration, 
Mr. Benton attributed it to Mr. Calhoun, and 
viewed it as a scheme to defeat Mr. Van Buren’s 
chances for a re-nomination for the presidency. 
He and his friends accordingly opposed annexa- 
tion with great bitterness ; but Mr. Tyler pressed 
it on with all practicable energy. The opponents 
of annexation were defeated in their attempt to 
nominate Mr. Van Buren in the National Con- 
vention of 1844, but succeeded in securing Mr. 
Polk, a moderate man on the Texas question. 
Mr. Polk was elected president, and in advance 
of his inauguration, his assent was secured to a 
moderate policy upon that question, which would 
attempt annexation only by peaceful negociation, 
and run no risk of war. This was the policy of 
Mr. Benton and his friends ; but Mr. Calhoun, 
the Secretary of State, was for annexation at 
once, and at all hazards, war or no war, and Mr. 
Tyler and his administration, recognizing the 
necessity of prompt and decided action, adopted 
the view of the Secretary of State. 

In this state of the case, the last hours of the 
twenty-eighth Congress were at hand, which 
would put an end to Mr. Tyler's administration, 
and open the way for Mr. Polk’s. Two plans 
were before Congress ; the Senate plan author- 
izing peaceful negociation, and the House plan 
for immediate annexation. As a compromise, 
the two plans were connected together in one set 
of resolutions, leaving it optional with the presi- 
dent which plan to act upon, after the resolutions 
should be adopted. These united resolutions 
passed on the last night of the session, and the 
Benton men were well pleased ; for they thought 
that the duty of action under the resolutions, 
would devolve upon Mr. Polk, the new presi- 
dent, and they were well satisfied that he would 
choose the more dilatory plan, and the one most 
likely to defeat annexation. But Mr. Polk 
never had a chance to actin the premises. John 
Tyler approved the resolutions the same night 
they were passed, and during the very last hours 
of his power as president, adopted the House 
plan of unconditional annexation, and sent off a 
special messenger to Texas the same night, with 
the offer of annexation upon that basis. When 
Mr. Polk was inaugurated on the day following, 
the worst was done ; the messenger was on his 
way ; Texas was annexed, war or no war. 

As aconsequence of this annexation, the war 
with Mexico followed; and as a result of that 
war, the acquisition of California, with all its 
immense wealth of gold, its fertile soil, its fine 
sea coast, and its unsurpassed harbor of San 
Francisco. By this acquisition a vast addition 
was made to the national power and consequence 
of the United States, and its rank, as a first-rate 
power among the nations of the world, was 
established upon an impregnable basis. It is 
within the bounds of moderation to say that our 
country made a stride of at least tifty years, by 
the single act of the annexation of Texas, with 
its attendant consequences. And all this mo- 
mentous issue was apparently dependent upon a 
frivolous personal rivalry between two men. 
Had Mr. Benton triumphed over Mr. Calhoun, 
the annexation of Texas would not have been 
accomplished ; California would not have been 
ours; and its rich mines of gold might have 
slumbered in darkness to this day. But we are 
unwilling to believe that the destiny of a nation 
is ever dependent upon the whim of one weak 








* man; we hold it to be pre-eminently true in na- 


tional affairs, that the rash acts of individuals 
are overruled for the good of the country ; for 


“ Our indiseretions sometimes serve us well, 
When our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 





Tae Truta.—Calumny crosses oceans, scales 
mountains, and traverses deserts, with greater 
ease than the Scythian Abaris, and like him, 
rides upon a poisoned arrow. 





Tue Sworp.—The first hope of the oppres- 
sor, and the last hope of the oppressed. Passion’s 
special pleader in folly’s court of appeal. 


SMALL FEET. 

The passion for small feet is rather a common 
affection for the fair sex in all countries, as well 
as of those effeminate puppies of the male 
species, who aspire to the dignity of lady-killers. 
Feet are tortured for the better part of a life- 
time, by these civilized devotees of small feet, 
who go limping and shuffling about the world in 
tight shoes or boots, afflicted with corns and 
cursed with bunions, and catching their breath 
at every other word they speak, out of sheer 
anguish at the pain they suffer. The Chinese 
people are more philosophical than we are, in 
this respect, for they wisely condense all the pain 
and suffering from small feet, into the interval of 
a few years of infancy, and for the rest of life 
enjoy the delectable distinction of little feet, 
without the attendant daily torture. The females 
who are destined to exhibit this aristocratic 
badge, are taken in early life, when about two 
years old, and put through a course of torture 
which lasts for six or seven years ; by that time 
the feet are effectually subjected to the necessary 
distortion to produce smallness, and for the re- 
mainder of life nothing is necessary but to keep 
them snugly bandaged. Certainly this is an 
improvement upon our custom of constant tor- 
ture, and we would respectfully suggest its adop- 
tion by fashionable mamas who are anxious to 
see their daughters excel in the smallness of their 
feet. 

The true “small foot” of a Chinese belle, is 
an odd-shaped little bunch of flesh and bone, 
with the instep directly under the leg, where the 
ankle ought to be, the great toe drawn back to 
the heel, no small toes visible, and the sole pre- 
senting merely the bottom of the heel and great 
toe, with a deep cicatrice between. The little 
shoes brought from China as curiosities, are the 
veritable article used by the Chinese ladies, and 
no exaggeration got up for show. As the shoe 
receives only the heel and great toe of the foot, 
it can readily be seen why the article can be 
made so small. The first process to produce 
small feet, is, to bend the four small toes under 
the foot and confine them there by rigid ban- 
dages, the great toe being left free. This pro- 
duces much inflammation and pain in the child’s 
foot, but the careful mother perseveres, until at 
length the four toes lose their articulation and 
identity, and become merged in the sole of the 
foot. After a few years the second process is 
applied, which consists in bandaging the foot in 
such a way as to arch out the instep, and draw 
the great toe back towards the heel. This is 
more painful to the child than the first process, 
and in some cases produces sickness and death. 
The ligatures are gradually tightened from time 
to time, as the bones and tendons yield to the 
pressure, until at last, in the course of a few 
years of this prolonged torture, the ball of the 
natural foot fills up the hollow of the sole, and 
the root of the great toe is in contact with the 
heel. The triumph of art is now complete, the 
inflammation subsides,and the pain ceases. Noth- 
ing is necessary but to keep the foot bandaged 
80 as to preserve this form, and the aspiring fe- 
male has the pleasure of hobbling about for the 
rest of her life upon her heels and great toes. It 
is due in candor to mention that there is one 
drawback to this ornament of small feet, and 
that is, the appearance of the legs. The process 
of shaping the feet deadens and wastes the 
muscles ot the lower limbs, so that the calves 
of the legs are entirely destroyed, and the fash- 
ionable Chinese belle is a perfect spindle-shanks, 
Whether this drawback is a fatal objection to the 
adoption of the Chinese system of training, by 
our fashionable mamas, we will not undertake 
to decide. 





KIDD’S WEALTH. 

Various have been the excavations made along 
our coast in the hope of discovering the depos- 
its of Kidd, the pirate’s, money, but no one 
could ever find out exactly where it was buried. 
Captain Burton, however, the enterprising trav- 
eller, who in the disguise of a Moslem penetrated 
to the Prophet’s tomb, contributes to alate num- 
ber of Blackwood a journal of his travels in 
East Africa, in which, speaking of Pemba or the 
“Emerald Isle,” off the Eastern coast of Africa, 
in the Indian Ocean, he says: “In A. D. 1698, 
the bold buccaneer, Captain Kidd, buried there 
his blood-stained hoards of precious stones and 
metal, the plunder of India and the further 
Orient. The people of Pemba have found pots 
full of gold lumps, probably moulded for but- 
tons that the pirate might wear his wealth.” 

Lorp BarryMore.—Lord’Barrymore was a 
famous practical joker. One day, in a large com- 
pany at Dublin, he asked, “ Who wants to buy a 
clever horse that can walk five miles an hour, 
trot eighteen and gallop twenty ?” “Ido,” said 
a gentleman, eagerly. “Then,” replied Lord 
Barrymore, “if I see any such animal to be 
sold, I will be sure to let you know.” 





Aw Actor’s AnsweR.—A certain lord wished 
Garrick to be candidate for the representation of 
a borough in parliament. “No, my lord,” said 
the actor, “I had rather play the part of a great 
man on the stage, than the part of a fool in 
parliament.” 





A Man or povstrct Oriery.—Of a mys- 
terious gentleman who spoke many languages, 
and all equally well, and whose native country 
could not be ascertained, Douglas Jerrold once 
said, “It’s my faith he was born in a balloon.” 





A Pon-Hater.—According to the Post, a 
rabid hater of puns lately declared that every 
man who dared to pen a pun should be sent for 
punishment to the penitentiary. 





A crear TitteE.—A New Zealand chief 
maintained that he had a good title to his land, 
because he had eaten the former owner. 





A Cartastropne.—The lady who made a 
dash has since brought her husband to a full 
stop. 





Five Cenrs.—The price of Ballou’s Pictorial 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Geo. W. Wood, of Palermo,Me.,was lately car- 
ried over the falls of St. Anthony, and drowned. 

President King, of Columbia College, N. Y., 
narrowly escaped drowning at Rockaway lately. 

The ladies of a western city have agreed to give 
up crinoline if the men will abandon tobacco. 

Gen. Harrison’s famous “ log cabin,” at North 
Bend, was lately destroyed by fire. 

You cannot always insult a quiet man with 
impunity—the deepest waters are the smoothest. 

King Kamehamebah IIL, of the Sandwich 
Islands, is delighted at the birth of a son. 

Queen Victoria has stopped at the house of the 
Mayor of Leeds, a mechanic! 

Why are baked potatoes in tin vessels like 
Italian bravuras? Because they’re can-taters. 

A new Hebrew synagogue was recently conse- 
crated in the city of Richmond, Virginia. 

Why is a child whose mother goes to Europe 
like « city in France? Because its ma’ sails. 

Potato rot is now thought to be caused by a 
brown bug which eats out the pith of the stalk. 

Lady Havelock, widow of the famous general, 
has just returned to England from Germany. 

The agricultural products of Washington Co., 
Pa., in ordinary years amount to $1,400,000. 

The British government no longer supplies 
Bibles to soldiers, but sells them at reduced rate. 

The Ohio penitentiary is full at present. There 
are seven hundred convicts within its walls. 

Michigan is the first to inaugurate an agricul- 
tural college. It has one hundred students. 

Statistics show that the revenue in England 
and France on tobacco is $43,000,000 a year ! 

Origen said, if you destroy moral freedom you 
destroy the very essence of virtue. 

James Scotus Origena thought there was no 
worse death than ignorance of the truth. 

Bulwer says of second marriages, “ There is no 
dainty so flavorless as a heart warmed up again.” 

In Australia the weather is so hot the mercury 
sometimes steams up to 146 degrees. 

The man who tries to have the last word with 
his wife is sure to lose his labor. 

Only a single copy of the London Times is 
allowed to enter France—that for the emperor. 





BOSTON ATHENUM. 

We have but given a tantalizing glance at the 
treasures of art in the thirty-second exhibition of 
paintings and statuary atthe Atheneum gallery, 
but this was enough to promise us future gratiti- 
cation of a high order. The exhibition gives 
proof of excellent taste in the management. In- 
stead of the walls of the gallery being crowded 
with the old pictures belonging to the exhibition, 
they are hung with an entirely new set, the old 
chéfs-d’a@uvre adorning the staircase. The col- 
lection is very rich in landscapes; among them, 
at our first flying visit, we noticed a “ Scene in 
the Cordilleras,”’ by Mignot, “Sunset on the 
Coast,” by Kensett, a remarkable production, 
some fine things of B. Champney, Shattuck and 
others. Ehninger has a 4ery clever -genre pic- 
ture—Ars Celare Artem ; indeed there are very 
few indifferent pictures in the whole exhibition. 
We understand that it will remain open for some 
time, and next month, when our fashionables 
will have returned, we hope to see the gallery 
crowded. 





A FICKLE DamsE..—A lady not long since 
commenced suit in the Common Pleas Court at/ 
Ravenna, Ohio, for $5000 damages for a breach 
of marriage contract. The defendant answered 
that he had agreed to marry, that he had never 
refused, and was willing to comply with his con- 
tract. He got a license and a justice of the 
peace; he went to the girl’s residence and ten- 
dered himself. The lady wanted time to think 
the matter over, and finally concluded to dismiss 
the case and pay all costs. 


**O, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quivering aspen made.” 





A pieasant SpeciFic.—Many persons suf- 
fer rather than take nauseous medicines, and this 
is not to be wondered at. All such who suffer 
from coughs, colds, or irritation of the bronchial 
tubes, and a tendency to consumption, will find 
in Dr. Wistar’s Balm of Wild Cherry, a remedy 
as agreeable to the palate, as it is efficacious in 
removing disease. The great success of this 
popular medicine has led to many imitations 
being thrown before the public, but the genuine 
article may be known by its always having “I. 
Butts” written upon the wrapper, which covers 
each package. 





Loncevity or Artists.—An examination 
of a list of two hundred and thirteen modern 
painters revealed that they lived an average of 61 
1-2 years. The names of two hundred and 
thirty-one “eminent sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects and engineers,” show an average life of 
about 64 years. In Griswold’s “ Poets of Amer- 
ica,” the average age of those who have died is 
not quite 47 years. 





Tati Rocx.—Some of the quarrymen on the 
north side of Cape Ann, recently detached a 
piece of rock which measured forty feet each way 
on top, and about eight feet deep. It was esti- 
mated to contain twenty-five hundred tons. 





Lapies anp MustacHEs.—A paragraph has 
been going the rounds about a lady who has a 
mustache on her lip. It is not uncommon for 
young ladies to have mustaches on their lips, but 
rare that they grow there. 





An Irnisu Ipea.—A gentleman was threaten- 
ing to beat a dog who barked intolerably. 
“ Why,” exclaimed an Irishman, “would you 
beat the poor dumb animal for speakin’ out?” 





Fatat Hoors.—A young lady was lately 
killed by lightning attracted to her person by the 
metallic hoops she wore, which were partially 
melted, as was the gold setting of her false teeth. 











A Discoverr.—In El Dorado County, Cali- 
fornia, they have found plenty of statuary 
marble. Now bring on your sculptors and set 





is Five Cents per copy, everywhere. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 

For the present week embraces the following contents . 

“The Demon of the Heart,” a story by Hexpnix Con- 
SCIENCE. 

‘* The Pathway of Life.—Sic itur ad Astra,” verses by 
James FRanxun Firr 

‘** Romance and Reality: or, The Two Loves of Adele 
Fairfax,” a story by Mrs. H Manton Srepuens. 

“Phe First and Last Kiss of Michael Angelo,” a sketch 
by Wituam B. Oriver. 

‘* The Last Picture,” a tale by Awna M. Carran. 

** Scenes in China, No. 2,” by Atuna. 

* The Fairy,” lines by Brr T. Hrarr. 

“Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of Port Kent on Lake Champlain, New York. 
Tomb of Napoleon at St. Helena. 


Scenes at Camp Meeting, giving four views, represent- 
ing Landing at the Uape, Morning Ablutions, Cooking, 
and the Tents 


Representation of the town of Galway, Ireland. 

A fine view from an English painting, delineating the 
Mountain Torrent. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Faq, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for 3 50 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


The number of churches in Great Britain is 
14,000, while the number of dissenting chapels 
is 20,000. 

The Emperor of France has proposed that 
the debts of M. de Lamartine should be paid by 
the nation. 

Two firework manufactories in London ex- 
ploded on the 12th ult., injuring about two hun- 
dred persons, some fatally. 

The cholera has broken out at St. Petersburg, 
and Paris, just now, is very unhealthy—suffer- 
ing from typhus and scarlet fever, and small pox. 

It is ramored that government intends to ap- 
ply for power to raise a loan of £5,000,000, to 

devoted to the purification of the river 
Thames. 

Alexander Dumas, according to some of the 
Parisian theatrical journals, has been invited by 
the Emperor of Russia to organize, in different 
parts of the empire, eighteen French theatres. 

A subscription has been opened in Piedmont 
to raise a statue to Silvio Pellico, the well-known 
victim of the Austrian carcere duro at Spitzberg, 
in his native town, Saluzzo. It is headed by 
Count Cavour. 

From Arabia, we have accounts of a dreadful 
massacre of Christians at Jeddah by the Arabs. 
The English and French consuls, with the wife 
of the latter, and over twenty others were killed. 
The rest escaped. 

The demand for Messrs. Routledge’s sixpenny 
book, in which Mr. Rarey’s plan of subduing 
horses is described, has been very great. Forty 
thousand copies were sold within a week of its 
publication. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt gave a small party 
at her residence at Rochampton on the 5th of 
July, on which occasion the Swedish singers, 
now in London, serenaded their fair country- 
woman with a selection of national melodies. 





+ 


Wewdrops of Wisdom. 


Repentance begins in the humiliation of the 
heart, and ends in the reformation of the life. 

Though we want power to repent, yet we do 
not want means to repent, nor power to use 
those means. 

If you wish to make a tool of a man, first see 
if you can easily flatter him, and if you succeed, 
your purpose is half gained. 

Be discreet and patient; if thou canst not bear 
to live amongst fools and knaves, thou must 
seek for another kind of world than this. 

Adversity overcome, is the highest glory ; and 
willingly undergone, the greatest virtue. Suffer- 
ings are but the trial of gallant spirits. 

Use great caution how thou reflectest upon 
any man’s religion, reputation, or infirmity ; ’tis 
enormously disobliging, and unchristian and un- 
civil. 

Be courteous to every man, but intimately ac- 
quainted only with good men; so mayest thou 
shun the hatred of the one, and cordially enjoy 
the other. 

Of all things, endeavor to settle peace in thy 
own breast. If thou canst not find tranquillity 
within thyself, ’twill be to no purpose w seek it 
elsewhere. 

There were of despondency, when 
Shakspeare thought himself no poet, and Ra- 
phael no painter; when the greatest wits have 
doubted the excellence of their happiest efforts. 

As death is the total change of life, every 
change is the death of some part. Sickness is 
the death of health; sleeping, of waking; sor- 
row, of joy ; impatience, of quiet; youth, of in- 
fancy ; age, of youth. 

Do you suppose that the grown-up child does 
not want amusement, when you see how greedy 
children are of it? Do not imagine we grow 
out of that; we disguise ourselves by various 
solemnities, but we have none of us lost the child 
nature yet. 











SHoker’s BWudget. 


When is a boat like a knife? When it is a 


cutter. 
What is that which is invisible, but never out of 
sight? Letter I. 


Why is a dandy like a haunch of venison? 
He is a bit of a buck. 

What kin is that child to its father who is not 
its father’s own son? His daughter. 
When is the letter a like one of the United 
States? When itis in Diana (Indiana). 
A man ceases to be a “ good fellow” the mo- 
ment he refuses to do precisely what other peo- 
ple wish him to do. 
Here is a piquant extract: ‘He kissed her, 
and promised. Such beautiful lips! Man’s 
usual fate—he was lost upon the coral reefs.” 
To a friend who had married a lady who was 
on the point of taking the veil, Jerrold said: 
“Ah, she evidently thought you better than 
nun!” 
“It is a curious fact,” says some entomologist, 
“that it is only the female musquito that tor- 
ments us.” A bachelor says it is not at all 
curious. 
A young man stepped into a bookstore and 
said he wanted to get a “ Young Man’s Com- 
panion.” “ Well, sir,” said the bookseller, 
“here’s my daughter.” 
A few days since, a Missouri sheriff, after 
making a legal return to a writ, added: “I 
think it right for me to mention that there is no 
such person as John Doe in the State.” 
A man hearing of another who was a hundred 
years old, said contemptuously: “ Pshaw! what 
a fuss about nothing! Why, if my grandfather 
was alive, he would now be a hundred and fifty 
years old.” 
A soldier found an inscription on a tomb in 
antique letters of bronze. He detached the let- 
ters one by one, and, carrying them in a bag to 





”em to sculpin’. 


an antiquary, threw them down before him, ask- 
ing the meaning of the inscription. 





| Quill and Scissors. 

Madame Doche, the original Camille, was 
playing at the Gaite, and a short time since, a 
supper was given to the artists of that establish- 
ment by the manager, who was to resign the 
next day his position to another. Both mana- 
gers were present at the entertainment, and 

Madame Doche was placed between them. She 
had improvised a dress, one side of which was 
sorrowful black, next to him who was leaving, 
and the other side joyful pink, next to the 
successor. 

Complaints are made that the seeds distrib- 
uted by the Patent Office have been selected with 
so little care, that few of them are novel, still 
fewer useful, and that some are positively inju- 
rious, being mixed with other and inferior vari- 
eties. The Horticultural Society of Pennsylvania 
has pronounced against them, and some other 
agricultural authorities have made similar com- 
plaints. 

A girl of fourteen years, named Emma Evans, 
was recently frightened to death in New York. 
As she was entering the hall of her house, the 
servant girl suddenly uttered an exclamation in 
such a way as to cause Miss Evans to fall to the 
ground in a swoon, in which she continued until 
she died. It was found that a blood-vessel of 
the brain nad been ruptured. 

It is stated to be the intention af Mr. Charles 
Dickens to visit Victoria, for the purpose of 
romes visit to the various gold fields. Mr. 

dickens already has some relatives there; and 
there, too, may be found the brother of poor 
Douglas Jerrold, as like his deceased brother as 
one pea is like another. 

A correspondent of the Family Herald ex- 
presses his belief that horses suffer a great deal 
in consequence of allowing the hair on the fore- 
head to reach the eyes, thereby causing in some 
instances loss of sight. He suggests that the 
hair ought to be kept an inch, at least, above the 
eyes. 

The total receipts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the quarter ending March 31, 1858, 
was $1,905,434 85; and the expenditures, 
naa 15. . Net ripen $1,004,873 70. 

16 amount 0} ta, repaid in stamps, was 
$1,357,250 55. em ” 

California is one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of rapid growth, probably, ever known. 
Emigration commenced in May, 1848. At that 
time, it contained hardly 15,000 inhabitants. 
There are now 600,000, showing that in ten years 
it has increased forty fold. 

Alfred Grutler, a Frenchman, said to belong 
to an opera troupe, paid his addresses to a widow 
lady in New York, stole all her silver ware and 
jewelry, and decamped to Philadelphia, where 
he was arrested and the property recovered. 

Some English farmers have discarded the or- 
dinary scythes, in their mowing this year, for an 
implement in all respects the same, except that 
it is fifteen inches shorter. It is stated that the 
result is a saving of one-third in the labor. 

Fifty fat men of Mansfield, Ohio, had a parade 
on the 5th ult. The lightest in the company 
weighed 200 pounds; the captain was estimated 
at 258 pounds; the heaviest man in the crowd 
weighed 335, and the next 290 pounds. 

The St. Paul Pioneer says: “ Minnesota is 
emphatically the land of flowers. On Sunday 
last, we counted, in a space of less than twent 
acres, forty-seven varieties of wild flowers, all 

dig to Mi , 

They are building a Crystal Palace at Toronto 
for the Provincial Agricultural Fair. It is to 
bea splendid thing. The Municipal Council 
has contributed £5000 towards it. 

The Minnesota Assembly have passed a law 
fixing the rate of interest at fifteen per cent. per 
annum on money. Itis thought the Senate will 
stick for eighteen per cent. 

At Paris, just now, they are all. mad about 
Russian baths, which are said to cure gout, rheu- 
matism and debility. 

A man is in no danger, so long as he talks his 
love; writing it, impales him on his own pot- 
hooks. 

A lawyer in Sweden has been condemned to a 
month’s imprisonment for undertaking an un- 
just cause. 

The cost of building the railways in Great 
Britain nearly equalled half the national debt. 

Gold las been discovered in the streams in the 
town of Worcester, Vt. 














Rlarriages. 


In this city, at Trinity Church, by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Eastburn, Mr. Alexander Percival to Miss Annie E. Nye, 
daughter of the late George L. Deblois. of Boston. 

At the Webster House, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Capt. John 
M. Gookin to Miss Lorinda C. Nash. 

Ky Rev. Charles Smith, Mr. Lyman Morse to Miss Han- 
nah Blanchard. 

By Rev. J. W. Dadmun, Mr. George A. Tewksbury to 
Miss Susanna Cundick; Mr. James 8. Goodwin to Miss 
Susan Terry. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry Hollingsworth te Mrs. 
ree Deal; Mr. George Kilborn, Jr., to Miss Sarah A. 

eney. 

By Rev. Mr. Copp, of Chelsea, assisted by Rev. Edward 
Beecher, D. D., of Galesburg, Lil., Mr. Alonzo C. Tenney 
to Miss Lizzie C. Chipman. 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. George Wright to Mires 
Sarah J. Graffum. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Lewis, Mr. Jonathan M. 
Tucker to Miss Sarah E. Hewitt. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Goddard, Dr. Mayo G. Smith 
to Miss Harriet M. Bennett. 

At Koxbury, by Allen Putnam, Esq., Mr. William B. 
Felton to Miss Frances Ann Burbank. 

At East Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Pervear, Mr. Seth G 
Hodges to Miss Sarah E. Adams. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Blagden, W. 0. Grover, 
Esq., to Miss Helen M. Conant. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Street, Mr. Samuel ©. Chad- 
wick to Miss Mary P. Messer. 

At Medway Village, by Rev. Mr. Field, of Marlboro’, 
Mr. Samuel P. Moody, of Boston, to Miss Addie V. Hixon. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Reuben Girten 
to Miss Mandapa Mayhew. 

At Middletown, Vonn., by Rt. Rev. Bishop Williams, 
assisted by Rev. Dr. Goodwin, Rey. William A. Hitch- 
cock, Rector of St. John’s Church, Portemouth, N. H., 
to Mise Mary W. Taylor. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Enphemin Steel. 61; Widow Eliza- 
beth Kimball, 80; Mrs. Mary O'Neil, 76; Mr. William H 
Rowe, 27; Mr. Joel Whitehouse, 62; Mr. Sampson iul- 
lard, 74; Mrs. Lucy Ann Kelley, 44; Mra. Esther Mon- 
roe, 75; Miss Rebecca R. Scott. 62. 
At Roxbury, Widow Sarah Franklin, 87 
At Dorchester, Mr. Charles Sommer, 45. 
At Lexington, Mr William Simonds, 54 
At Salem, Dea. Joshua Upham, 73 
At Beverly, Widow Olivia M. Reed, 42 
At Gloucester, Mrs. Susan Griffin, 71 
At Haverhill. Mrs. Rebecca. wife of Danie! Stearns, 7) 
Mrs. Susan Gardner, 78. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Dolly C., wifeof Mr. Albe 
| Wise, 41. 

At West Newbury, Maj. William Carr, 77 

At Amesbury. Widow Mary Biniedel!, 6) 
| At Newburyport, Mrs. Catherine Thurio, 38 
j At West Amesbury, Mrs. Abigail Currier. 82; 
| Sally Proven, 77; Mr. Ebenezer Fullington, 23 
j At Plymout, Mr. Benjamin Weston, 74. 

At Provincetown, Widow Rebecea Cook, 74; Widow 
Betsey Fuller, 79 

At Greenfield, Widow Elizabeth Sweet, #0). 

At North Brookfield, Mr. Harvey Belcher. 74 

At Southoridge. Rev. Joshua Crowell. #1 

At Amberst. Widow Jerusha Smith, 75; Widow Helter 
ea Dickinson, 91 
At Attleboro’, Mrs. Harriet Anderson, 70 
At Northampton, Edward Clark. Esq, @ 
At Whately. Mr Horace Frary. 79 
At Conway. Mr. Raiph Stebbins, 71 
At Warwick. Widow James Kelton, 74 














Widow 


At Colchester, Conn.. Mrs. White! 
Mother's Magazine 

At Waterford, Me.. Rev. Lincoln Ripley, %. formerty 
pastor of the Congregational Church in that town 


lesey, Editress of the 





At Chelsea, Vt., Kev. Granville Wardwell, 2 
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(Written for The Flag of our Tnion.} 
A PLAINT. 


~~ 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


My overburdened breast 
Sickens with care, grows weary, weak and faint, 
Nor ceases in its melancholy plaint, 

“Give, give me rest!” 


The fleeting joys of earth 
Are apples on the Dead Sea shore of Time; 
And life—what is it but a transient mime, 
Devoid of mirth? 


In the departed years 

I see a youthful form with hope elate; 

A youthful heart whose trust is placed in Pate, 
Blindest of seers! 


Still further on is seen 
The gladiator, man, amid the fray, 
Ceaselessly coping with a storm to-day, 
With anxious mien. 


And now a sad, unblest, 
And wearied pilgrim, by the wayside—faint, 
Drooping, despairing, breathes a bitter plains, 
A cry for rest! 


Nor wealth, nor glittering fame, 
Naught that the world can give doth he require; 
* Rest!” is his only hope, his soul’s desire, 

His eager claim. 


But hark! Methinks I hear 

From the low grave an echo and reply: 

Who calls for rest? Wouldst thou in sorrow die? 
Hast thou no fear 


“Of laying rashly down 

The burden of thy fair mortality? 

Weuldst thou, regardless of the cross, be free 
To wear the crown? 


‘* Nay—fire anew thy breast, 
Call back thy manhood, check each sinful moan; 
And when thy race is won, and then alone, 
Receive thy rest.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BARTERED BIRTHRIGHT. 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


“ Gop help me! I am ruined—ruined !” And 
Ralph Montrose staggered back, as if a thrice- 
barbed arrow had struck to his heart. 

“ Yes, ruined!” responded a deep, rich, but 
very contemptuous voice. ““ One of the proud 
race of Montrose has turned out a thief! O, 
Ralph, I never thought we should come to this. 
I could not believe it now, were it not for proof 
which I cannot gainsay. Why, I wonder our 
dead father don’t rise from the grave to haunt 
you, his best beloved son and heir, for the foul 
stigma you have thrown upon his name.” 

The young man had spoken with a rapid ut- 
terance, his swart cheek reddening, his dark eye 
flashing fire; but when the last sentence died 
away from his haughty lips, a hush like the sol- 
emn silence which broods over a churchyard at 
night, pervaded the grand, old chamber. 

That scene Salvator Rosa might have painted, 
throwing every object into bold relief; but I 
have no power fitly to portray. Dense shadows 
enveloped the greater part of the room, but the 
strong, red glare of a lantern shone full on a 
quaint rosewood escritoire, the lid of which was 
held back by an insolent Bow-Street officer, re- 
vealing a single heavy, golden bracelet, starred 
with three brilliants almost as large and pure as 
the far-famed Kohinoor diamond. At alittle dis- 
tance, leaning against one of the massive pillars, 
which gave such an air of stateliness to the 
chamber, stood Ralph Montrose, the ill-fated 
man, in whose private escritoire the splendid 
bauble had been found; his head bowed, his 
marble face half averted, his stalwart frame 
trembling like a wind-shaken leaf, while his 
slight, dark-browed step-brother paced to and 
fro along the gorgeous Turkey carpet, in wild 
agitation. 

“ Well, I mustn’t wait hero,” at length began 
the officer in a gruff tone; “the Countess of 
Winterton is worried to death about the loss of 
her bracelet, ’cause you see only royal crowns can 
boast of such jewels. The fellow who stole ’em 
will have to pay high for his crime. Come along, 
~ young jail-bird !” And he fastened an iron grasp 
on Ralph Montrose. 

At the touch of that rade official, a shudder 
convulsed the prisoner; the blood of his noble 
race flushed cheek and neck, and brow, and with 
a desperate effort he shook off the policeman’s 
grasp. The insulted dignitary growled a horrid 
oath, adding : 

“No resistance, young man; you’re my pris- 
oner, and there’s no getting away. One whistle 
will bring in a whole posse of officers ten times 
more savage than I am. Come along, peace- 
ably.” 

“ As God hears me, Iam innocent!” cried the 
young man. “IfIhave been dumb since you 
found the bracelet in my possession, it was not 
because I felt overwhelmed with conscious guilt, 
but because the spell of despair was strong upon 
me. I have enemies—this is some plot to ruin 
me.” 

“Plot!” sneered the officer; “I’ve heard 
villains talk afore.” 

“Plot!” echoed Richard Montrose. “For the 
honor of our house, I wish I could believe it; 
but I cannot—cannot, the evidence against you 
isso strong. On returning from a dinner here 
at your house, the Countess of Winterton missed 
her bracelet, an ornament she has always prized 
very highly, because those three jewels with 
which it is set are so rare—” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted the elder brother, 
impatiently, “valuable as it is, why should I 
want to steal it? I have wealth sufficient to 
gratify my most extravagant wishes.” 

“1 know all this, Ralph,” rejoined Richard, 
in a significant tone. “I know, too, that where 
there is a propensity to evil, neither rank nor 
riches can prevent it from working itself out. 
How can I credit your y ions of i , 
when I review the whole matter? The countess 
at once came to you to ascertain if you knew 
anything about her loss. You declared point- 
blank that you had no knowledge of it. Then 
she sent a party of London officers, with the re- 
quest that they might be allowed to search the 
honse, as perhaps some of the servants had 





and the bracelet was found in your private 
escritoire. O, Ralph! Ralph!” 

The prisoner groaned aloud. “TI confess that 
circumstances are against me,” he said, speaking 
slowly, and with extreme difficulty, “ neverthe- 
less, I am as innocent of this crime as the dead 
father to whom you have alluded. I repeat it— 
I am innocent! If I were dying, I would declare 
it with my last breath.” 

Richard Montrose did not speak, but his in- 
credulous look, his scornful silence, were more 
eloquent than words. 

“You’ve got a glib tongue,” retorted the 
officer, “but none of your high-flown speeches 
can move me. I’m here to see justice done. 
Come!” And again his heavy hand fell on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

How Ralph Montrose writhed, as the stern 
official began to move towards the door, dragging 
him after him. 

“0, Dick,” he shouted, “this will kill me! 
Is there no way of escape? You and I are not 
own brothers, but we had the same father; for 
his sake I conjure you to help me in my great 
extremity. Save me! O, save me—save me!” 

Still Richard was silent. 

“ This officer will not heed me,” continued the 
elder brother, “ but you, you may have some in- 
fluence with him. You are a barrister, argue 
my cause with all your eloquence, Dick! Get 
him to hush up the affair, for I can’t have it 
dragged into the light—can’t prove my inno- 
cence !” 

Richard Montrose deliberated a few moments, 
and then said: 

“ Well, Ralph, I will do what I can for you; 
but do not hope too much from my interposition, 
I fear the officer is inexorable.” 

The man smiled sarcastically, and when 
Richard asked a private interview with him in 
an adjoining room, assented with the dogged air 
of one who is resolved that he will not be per- 


*suaded. Then, taking care to secure his pris- 


oner, he followed Richard. As the two passed 
from Ralph’s presence, he flung up his arms in 
a wild, despairing gesture, and moaned out the 
single word, “ Catharine!” Then, sinking down 
on a luxurious couch, he buried his face in the 
pillows, and lay absorbed in a painful reverie. 
At length the door unclosed, and Richard came 
softly in. 

“OQ, Dick, can you save me from that loath- 
some life at Newgate?” cried Ralph, leaping 
forward. 

“Yes, yes, I think so; the officer who just 
went hence, I have recognized as a man who 
once put himself under great obligations to me; 
I believe I can bribe him to silence.” 

Ralph’s clear, blue eyes kindled. ‘Then do, 
do bring him to terms, brother Dick,” he said, 
with impassioned ear » “and I—I will 
bless you to my latest day.” 

“Blessings alone will not suffice me,” replied 
the younger brother, a strange, sardonic smile 
flickering over his dark face, ‘I must have a 
more tangible reward.” , 

“Reward! Name it, Dick, name it, and it 
shall be yours !” 

“ You are the eldest born, the heir to the fami- 
ly estates. Will you barter your birthright for 
the service you need ?” 

The young man gave a sudden start. He had 
not expected so exorbitant a demand, and it was 
no light thing to relinquish what he had held 
with such pride. He moved to the window, and 
flinging back the cloud of Syrian drapery which 
curtained it, looked out. There lay the broad 
demesne, which owned him as its master, with 
its fair reaches of underland, its green slopes, its 
blue lakes, its shadowy old woods, with its vast 
fields of grain heaving in‘ the night-wind, like a 
golden sea, its purpling grape-clusters, its fruit- 
laden boughs. Never had he so fully realized 
what a treasure it was as at that moment, and a 
spasm of pain contracted his features, as he 
muttered to himself: 

“T had thought to live and die here in this 
place, with Catharine to share my prosperity, my 
happiness ; but now that this disgrace has fallen 
on me, I must flee. Itis better that Dick should 
have it, than that I should wear out my life within 
the walls of Newgate!” And with a sad resolve 
pictured on every lineament, he turned toward 
his brother. “I willcomply with the conditions,” 
he said, mournfully, “ my birthright is yours.” 

“One thing more, Ralph. Catharine Tracy 
was betrothed to you in your childhood, with the 
understanding that you were to be the heir of 
our father’s wealth and position. You have 
given up the heirship—will you abandon all 
claims to Kate ?”’ 

“No, no, I cannot—she loves me—she will 
believe in my innocence—she will cling to me 
like a true woman! No, Dick, I can’t barter her 
with the family estates.” 

“Then take the hard lot of a felon! I shall 
not shield you from exposure, unless you relin- 
quish Catharine also!” 

For a time the young man stood aghast. He 
thought of Catharine, so pure, so fair, so proud, 
too, and his heart grew heavy. 

“T will not seek to bow her stately head in 
shame,” he said, at length, in a half-audible 
tone. “ Richard, the Rubicon of my destiny is 
crossed—I give up even Catharine!” 

“ Very well,” was the cool reply, and Dick 
Montrose bent low over the bracelet he had been 
swinging in his hand, to hide the gleam of tri- 
umph that shot into his basilisk eyes. “There 
is yet another condition,” he murmured. 

“ What is it?” 

“T wish you to leave the country without a 
parting interview with Kate Tracy.” 

Again Ralph hesitated, but finally said, in a 
low, sad tone: 

“ At first I thought I couldn’t consent to this, 
but on reflection, it seems the best thing I can do. 
A meeting—a farewell under such circumstances 
—O, Dick, they would only deepen my misery ! 
And now, how can we manage about the theft ?” 

“ Why, I will bribe the officer to declare that 
no clue to the missing gewgaw has been found 
here. Then I will write an anonymous letter to 
the countess, and enclose it in a package with 
the bracelet. In the letter I will state that the 
pangs of a guilty conscience have driven the un- 








stolen it. With evident reluctance you consented, 


known thief to return the stolen property.” 


The young man’s brow knit, his proud lips 
curled. 

“Villain as you think me,” he muttered, 
“this is the first fraud in which I ever partici- 
pated. It galls me to act a lie, but I shall thus 
escape the stigma of a felon, the public trial, the 
disgraceful imprisonment. I shall leave England 
to-night—” 

“But before you go,” interposed the younger 
brother, “ you will give me a deed of transfer.” 

“ Yes; who shall draw up the paper?” 

“The village notary ; I will send for him.” 

With these words Richard Montrose grasped 
a bell-cord and rang violently. The servant who 
answered the A was despatched to the 
notary, and in a few moments that worthy was 
seated at his task in the library of Montrose 
Hall. It was like signing his own death-watrant 
for Ralph to give his signature, but he went 
through with the formula, and then hastened to 
take a farewell survey of the interior of the old 
mansion. 

“Well, Dick,” he said hoarsely, as they stood 
together on the threshold, “ we shall never meet 
again. Take good care of the homestead, and 
the tenantry, and—and—Catharine—my Catha- 
rine—if you succeed in winning her; deal very 
gently with her woman’s heart. Good-by, Dick 
—a long, long good-by.” 

Silently the two brothers clasped hands; then 
Ralph stole down the massive sandstone steps, 
and across the great park, shadowy with giant 
trees, and haunted by graceful deer, and as he 
moved on into the cold, pitiless world, ever and 
anon casting back a wild, wistful gaze, such as 
Adam might have turned toward Eden, when 
the voice of God had said ‘“ Begone!” and the 
banishing angels waved their swords of flame 
from its fair walls. 4 
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While Ralph Montrose was bartering his 
birthright, and even his betrothed bride, a wo- 
man stood watching and waiting for him at a 
trysting place, where they had often met. That 
woman was Catharine Tracy. She was a sn- 
perb creature, with a tall and exquisitely pro- 
portioned form, a faultless cast of features, a 
rich, creamy complexion, eyes like the blue of 
the summer sky, and masses of soft, wavy hair, 
“brown in the shadow and gold in the sun.” 
There was unmistakable pride in the curl of her 
red lips and the arch of her white and stately 
neck, and yet, with her patrician grace of man- 
ner blended the warm blush, the flitting smile, 
and all the sweet unrest, which betokens joyous 
expectancy. At length, as the chime of the 
monastery bells broke upon her ear, she started. 

“Why, where can he be?’ she murmured. 
“ He said that he should be here ere the old bell 
had told the hour of nine, and now it is ten, and 
still he comes not. I never waited thus before; 
he has always waited for me, and most impa- 
tiently, too. Hark! what’s that noise? He’s 
coming through the copse yonder, I know.” And 
the fair speaker sprang forward with childish 
eagerness, her face in a glow, every move of her 
frame thrilling, and a glad light revelling in her 
soft, azure eyes. 

But Ralph Montrose did not emerge from 
the shadows of the copse, and a shade of disap- 
pointment settled over the lady’s features. 

“Not yet, not yet, Kate,” she said, aloud, 
“ you must wait a little longer. That was but a 
night-bird stirring the shrubbery.” 

With these words she 4ank down on the moss- 
grown rock, from which she had risen a few mo- 
ments before, and gave herself up to a pleasant 
train of thought, for no of evil had 
crossed her brain. And was it merely a bird 
that had made such a loud rustling in the copse ? 
No; concealed by its thick roof of leaves and 
boughs, a female figure had crouched down to 
watch and to listen. Not a look, or a motion of 
the stately Catharine was lost upon the watcher, 
and at length she left the copse, and stole into 
the deep shade of a pollard willow so near the 
maiden that she could have touched her white, 
gauzy dress. Another hour dragged by, and 
then Catharine was once more aroused by the 
musical peal of the eld bells. 

“Eleven!” she cried, starting to her feet. “O, 
my God! why has he‘notcome? Can anything 
have befallen him? It must be so, for he would 
not willingly disappoint me, whom he says he 
loves as he never dreamed he was capable of 
loving.” And she began to pace the greensward 
in extreme agitation. 

“You are Catharine Tracy?” muttered a 
voice in her ear—a voice so hollow, so unearthly, 
that it chilled the blood in her veins. 

She glanced round. There, close beside her, 
stood a tall, dark, gipseyish woman. Robed in 
black from head to foot, and with waves of raven 
hair floating around a dusk face, stormy with 
warring passions, and lighted up by a pair of 
dark, wild, lambent eyes, she seemed a strange, 
ill-omened shadow on the moon-rising of that 
summer night. 

“You are Catharine Tracy?” she said 
again. 

“Yes,” gasped the maiden, trembling under 
the fixed gaze of those fierce eyes. 

“ And you are awaiting your lover, the young 
heir of Montrose ?” continued the woman. 

“ Yes, yes, and—and—I am sick at heart be- 
cause he does not come,” faltered Catharine, for- 
getting in her anxiety, the reserve which was 
habitual to her in the presence of strangers. 

A peculiar smile flickered over the dusky face 
of her companion, and then faded, leaving the 
features as rigid as if they had been hewn from 
marble. 

“He will not meet you here to-night, lady,” 
she said, in a hoarse whisper, “he has pressing 
business to keep him away, but he sends you by 
me these sweet flowers, and a thousand regrets 
and good wishes.” 

As she spoke, she drew forth a small, but ex- 
quisite bouquet, wet with dew. Eagerly Catha- 
rine’s fingers tightened around the gift, but ere 
she could compose herself sufficiently to speak 
her thanks, the woman had gone. 

“ Dear, dear Ralph!” murmured the maiden 
softly, when she again found herself alone, “I 
have not waited in vain, for next to his own 
presence, I value the flowers he sends me.” 








And gathering her light shawl more closely 





about her, she struck into a narrow path, leading 
homeward. 
In less than half an hour Catharine Tracy 
had reached her chamber, and sat down to ex- 
amine her gift by the glow of the crystal lamps 
on the toilet-stand. Never had she seen such 
blossoms before ; they were curiously shaped, 
and blood-red in hue, mottled with dashes of 
golden bronze. The perfume which drifted up 
from their gorgeous petals was strangely subtile, 
and yet sweet as the otto, distilled from Cash- 
mere roses. Twisted in among the leaves, was 
a slip of paper, on which was traced the first 
written message she had ever received from the 
heir of Montrose. It ran thus : 
“My own Carnartne,—A London attorney 
has just arrived at the hall for the purpose of 
transacting some most important business, and 
as his time is very, very limited, I find myself 
forced to forego the pleasure of meeting you at 
the old trysting place. How my heart rebels 
against any necessity, which keeps me long trom 
your side. How I yearn to fly to you to-night, 
to tell you again of my absorbing love for you, 
and listen once more to the story of your own. 
But since I cannot come, I send you these flow- 
ers; I found them to-day as 1 was dashing 
through a mountain gorge in pursuit of a deer. 
Their beauty is almost as rare as yours; their 
perfume as sweet as the incense of your love. 
Accept them as my simple gi herish them 
for my sake, and believe me as ever, 
“ Devotedly yours, Rawpx.” 

Proud Kate Tracy read this with tears of joy 
moistening her blue eyes, and lay down to rest 
with the precious bouquet on her pillow. It was 
somewhat past midnight, when a tall and closely- 
muffled form darted toward the great, rambling, 
old manor house of the Tracys, bounded up the 


of my nature; and O, how entirely I trusted 
him! Why, I should as soon have believed the 
stars would fall, as that he could prove faithless. 

ut there came a time—a weary time—when I 
watched and waited for him in vain. He left 
Spain without even a cold farewell. Catharine 
Tracy, the race of Montrose is a false race! 
Take heed to your young heart—do not love 
this Ralph too deeply—remember the gipsey 
queen and her warning !” 

The next moment she was gone. Catharine 
sank back upon her pillow and tried to banish 
the impression the had produced ; but 
she could not, and ere long she sprang up and 
hastily robing herself, strayed down into the 
grounds which lay fair and green around the old 
manor-house. In the gray dawn of the morn- 
ing she stood leaning over a wall that divided a 
barley-field from the high road. She had not 
been there more than five minutes when the rat- 
tling of carriage wheels ted her 
and in another instant she saw the London mail 
coach sweeping towards her. At first she gave 
ita careless glance, then every faculty of her 
being seemed absorbed in the wondering gaze 
she fixed upon it; for through the open window 
she caught a glimpse of Ralph Montrose. He 
was very pale, but when he perceived her by the 
roadside, he started as if a ghost had risen before 
him ; a deep glow shot into his cheek like a 
plague spot, and he bent on her a wild, wistful 
look that haunted her long afterwards. Then 
he drew back into the corner of the vehicle, and 
Catharine saw another face peering out at her— 
the dark, bright, bewitching face of a beautiful 











balcony steps, and pressed through the half-open 
window of Kate’s room. The chamber was 
strangely still, and the solemn hush seemed to 
startle the intruder. 

“ Great heavens !” she muttered, “ how death- 
like this silence is. She will never wake again! 
I am too late—too late!” 

At that moment Kate Tracy stirred in her 
slumber ; her breath came gasping up, and she 
began to murmur incoherently. A wild shriek 
broke from the pallid lips of the mysterious visi- 
tant; she sprang to the bedside, and seizing the 
beautiful sleeper’s arm, cried : 

“‘Catharine—Catharine Tracy, rouse ye— 
rouse ye! Rouse ye, I say!” 

A slight tremor passed-over the maiden’s 
frame, her drowsy eyes unclosed and wandered 
with a vacant stare around the apartmént. Quick 
as thought, the intruder snatched the bouquet 
which had been lying on the pillow, and flung it 
from the window. Then she turned again toward 
Catharine, and drawing a quaint flask from the 
folds of her robe, dashed its contents into her 
face. Now the pale features began to work con- 
vulsively ; the orbs beneath that fair brow grew 
luminous with the light of reason, and Catharine 
Tracy recognized the woman who had given her 
those rare flowers, and Ralph’s note. As she 
met her glance, she recalled the pleasure the 
bouquet had afforded her, and smiled. 

“ Ahg,” muttered the stranger, “if you knew 
all you would not smile on me. Girl, had I not 
repented of my purpose, you would have been 
dead in another hour.” 

“Dead?” gasped Catharine. ‘“O, this must 
be some horrible dream.” 

“Nay, nay, it is real enough. Kate Tracy, 
you have to-night escaped very near dying by 
*my'hand |” 

She paused, but the maiden was too much 
shocked to speak, and she went on: 

“I was desperate ; a demon had taken posses- 
sion of me, and I shut my ears to the voice of my 
good genius, and listened only to the tempter. 
Ralph Montrose did not send you those flowers ; 
I sought them out for you, because I knew their 
scent was a deadly poison. Your lover never 
wrote that note—I forged it to mislead you!” 

“And why—why did you wish to take my 
life ?”” gasped Catharine. 

“Thad made a mistake—almost a fatal mis- 
take with regard to you. I believed you loved 
and were beloved by Richard, not Ralph! I 
thought Richard the heir of Montrose, and when 
I saw you waiting there under the willow, I 
madly carried out the vile plan I had formed.” 

“ And how did you discover your error?” 

“T will tell you. As I sat by the gipsey camp 
fire on the hill-side yonder, one of my own race, 
a person I can trust, came to bring me the tid- 
ings that I had been deceived—that my terrible 
revenge had fallen on the innocent.” 

“And then you regretted the evil you had 
done ?” said Catharine, inquiringly. 

“ Regretted! ay, that is too weak a word to 
express what I felt. My fierce Zincali blood 
ceased to boil—my heart seemed to stand still 
with dread—remorse, like a serpent’s tooth, 
gnawed at my very vitals. I hastened to sme 
reparation ; I flew to your chamber with a flask 
of liquid which had rendered me proof against 
the poison ; I roused you from your trance. And 
now I leave you, it is not likely that the winding 
path of the gipsey queen will ever cross yours 
again. Farewell.” 

She was about to turn away, when Catharine 
grasped her hand: 

“You say that the note you brought me was 
forged,” she faltered ; ‘but perhaps you have 
seen Ralph to-night—perhaps you can tell me 
why he did not keep his appointment ?” 

The woman shook her head. “No,” she re- 
plied, “I know nothing about it; I never saw 
him. It is only a week since I reached England, 
only twenty-four hours since I encamped with 
my roving horde among the hills of Westmore- 
land.” She paused, and stood gazing at Kate a 
few moments, her weird eyes softening the while. 
“ Girl,” she resumed, in a tremulous tone, “ when 
I was concealed in the copse, I heard you mur- 
mur to yourself that you had never before waited 
in vain for your lover. It is no pleasant task to 
prophesy evil to those whose lives have been 
like a summer day, but I fear this is merely the 
beginning of sorrows. Some men are fickle as 
the changing wind !” 

“But Ralph is not one of these—he would 
not willingly disappoint me.” 

“ You think so now, but you may yet learn 
the lesson I have learned. I loved his brother 





Richard with all the wild, passionate devotion 


, who had come down to Westmoreland 
to recruit, after the spring campaign at Covent 
Garden. She and Ralph Montrose were the 
only occupants of the coach, and a strange pang 
shot through Catharine’s heart, as they dashed 
past. The gipsey’s warning had aroused the 
demon, Doubt, and now a thousand suspicions 
began to throng her brain. Ralph had failed to 
keep his tryst with her, yet there he was in the 
London mail-coach, with a noted beauty and 
coquette. Could it be that the piquant French 
girl had turned the head of the proud heir of 
Montrose, and made him forgetful of his allegi- 
ance to her? Alas! poor Kate Tracy could not 
answer this query to her own satisfaction, and it 
was with a heavy heart that she went back to the 
manor-house. 

“Perhaps,” she said to herself, after an hour 
of cuim reflection, “‘ perhaps Ralph will come in 
the course of the day, and explain these myste- 
rious things.” 

But hours dragged by, and Ralph came not. 
At length the housekeeper rushed into her room, 
her face flushed, her plump form in a perfect 


tremor. 

“ O, lack-a-day ! my lady,” she cried, “ there’s 
such a terrible story afloat—the whole neighbor- 
hood is ringing with it.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Catharine, “ you know I am 
not over-fond of gossip.” 

“ To be sure, ma’am, I know that,” continued 
the woman, “ but this story concerns you more 
than anybody else—’tis about young Mr. Mon- 
trose. They say he got into bad habits while he 
was on the continent, but that down here in the 
country and away from temptation he done 
nicely till he went up to London last spring.” 

“And what then?” queried the maiden, 
breathiessly. 

“Why, he came across some of his old asso- 
ciates—French gamblers—and played high, and 
lost, and lost, and lost, till he found himself a 
ruined man, and was forced to sell his birthright 
to Mr. Richard to avoid being imprisoned for 
debt! And—and—” ‘I'he woman hesitated a 
moment, and then added, “ It’s hard to tell you 
all, my lady—” 

“ Speak out,” cried Catharine, with an impe- 
rious wave of the hand; “‘ keep nothing back—I 
can bear it.” 

“Weil, they say, too, that he is going to for- 
eign parts, and left Westmoreland early this 
morning with—with that bold piece of a dancer 
who took lodgings at the village inn a month or 
two ago. Nay, more, ma’am, they whisper it 
round that he fell in love with her in London, 
the last time he was there, and that she came 
here on his account.” And now the garrulous 
house-keeper stopped short, terror-stricken by 
the wild grief mirrored in Catharine Tracy’s 
pale face. ‘‘O, my lady!” she began, after a 
brief silence, ‘‘ what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing! Leave me alone.” 

When the door had closed upon the woman, 
Catharine uttered one shrill cry, and sank sense- 
less to the floor. How long she lay thus she did 
not know, but when she awoke from her lethargy, 
darkness had gathered in her chamber, and she 
could see the stars above the tall poplars which 
shaded her window. As the recollection of what 
had just passed came back to her, the wretched 
girl tried to think of it calmly, but every effort 
at self-command was in vain; she was weak as 
a child, and with her head bowed in humiliation 
and sorrow, she burst into tears. At length she 
heard a tap at the door, and hastened to open it. 

“Young Mr. Montrose is in the parlor,” said 
the old porter. 

Catharine’s heart gave a sudden bound. 

“Tt was all false,” she murmured. “Ralph 
has come!” And away she glided, flushed and 
smiling. 

But she grew deadly pale again, when, on en- 
tering the parlor, she saw Richard, not Ralph 
Montrose. He advanced to meet her, with a 
hurried step; she held out her hand in silence, 
for she was for the moment dumb with grief 
and disappointment. 

“Miss Tracy,” he began, in a constrained 
manner, “I am the bearer of unwelcome tidings. 
My brother—” 

“‘I—I—I know all,” gasped Catharine; “he 
has bartered his birthright, given up me, his be- 
trothed bride, and left the country with a French 
ballet-girl !” 

“You speak bitterly,” rejoined Richard 
Montrose ; “and no wonder that youdo. You 
have beer foully wronged, and I could not rest 
till I hai come to tell you how much I regret that 
a brother of mine should have proved so base!” 

A painful silence followed this remark, but 





finally Kate summoned strength to say : 
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“ Well,” muttered Montrose to himeelf, “ it 
will not do to have their wrath! By some 
means, they have pried into my affairs, and it - 
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“I suppose, sir, I ought to thank you for your 
solicitude ; but to-night I am in no mood t> 
talk. Some other time I will discuss the matter 
with you.” 

The young man muttered a confused reply, 
and bowed himself out of the room, not a little 


marriage is not binding. By my faith, I’ll agree 
to it!” 

Three hours later, he was on his way to the 
gipsey encampment with the chief, while Zuleme, 
the girl whose love he had won for a pastime, 
hastened off in advance to make ready for the 





disconcerted at the unsatisfactory termi of ° 


the interview. Catharine hastened back to her 
room, and gave herself ap to the storm of pas- 
sion which came sweeping over her. That 
night, in the inmost recess of her soul, she made 
a deep, dark grave, and buried the love she 
believed dead. That night, too, in her wild 
agony, the pride which is sometimes born of 
suffering, arose and began to sit regnant where 
love had budded, blossomed and withered away. 
Three days later, she and Richard Montrose 
again met, and he at once noticed that her man- 
ner had more than its olden stateliness. She 
was the first to broach the subject of Ralph’s 
misconduct. 

“ Mr. Montrose,” she said, firmly, “when I 

last saw you, I dared not trust myself to speak 
of your brother’s strange course! Since then, I 
have thought it all over; he is not worthy of a 
true woman’s love! I shall not break my heart 
for him!” 
» “Aha!” chuckled Richard, as he left her pres- 
ence; ‘the fair Catharine will yet be mine! 
What love could not do, the proud Tracy spirit 
will!” 

Whether this prophecy proved true, we shall 
soon see. 

« When Ralph bartered his birthright, he of- 
fered to abandon all claims to your hand! Little 
did he think that what he gave up so lightly, 
seemed to me the greatest treasure in the wide, 
wide world! O, Kate, if you would but sanction 
his transfer, my cup of happiness would be full 
to overflowing !” : 

The speaker, as our readers will suspect, was 
none other than Richard Montrose. Months 
had passed since his brother’s flight, and now he 
stood with Kate Tracy in a rustic porch of the 
old manor-house. But though he had spoken 
with such earnestness, the girl remained silent. 

“Kate,” he continued, “I have loved you 
from boyhood! Even when you were Ralph’s 
affianced wife, my heart claimed you as its bride 
elect! My love for you has been the one great 
passion of my life !’” 

“Ay, say you so, Richard?” exclaimed Cath- 
arine, with a slight vein of irony in her tone. 
“Did you never in your travels pour a similar 
confession into other ears ?”’ 

“No, upon my honor as a gentleman you are 
the only woman who can declare with truth that 
I ever spoke to her of love!” 

Catharine hesitated a moment, and then went 
on to tell him of her meeting with the gipsey 
queen, and the revelations the strange creature 
had made. At first he started, and the blood 
surged to his swart brow in a crimson tide; but 
he soon regained his e, and ere Cath- 
arine had finished her recital, he was ready with 
an answer. 

“When you began your disclosure, dear 
Kate,” he said, quickly, “I thought it but a foul 
slander, fabricated by these lying gipseys for 
some selfish purpose; but now I believe I see 
through the whole. You know my cousin, 
Richard Montrose Walsingham. Well, I am 
sorry to say that while travelling in Spain, the 
wild fellow got into a flirtation with a beautiful 
gipsey girl, and fearing the vengeance of her 
people, laid aside his surname and figured as 
Richard Montrose. I heard that the infuriated 
zincali had followed him to England, and it 
must have been she who tried to poison you! 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes,” said Catharine, for his version of the 
affair, related in such apparent good faith, 
seemed very plausible; and besides, the present 
heir of Montrose had been regarded as a man of 
honor throughout the neighborhood. 

“And now, Kate,” he resumed, “‘ what answer 
shall I have to my pleading May I hope?” 

“Hope!” echoed the girl ; “not for my love, 
Richard—lI have none to give! But if esteem 
will content you, I will be yours !” 

“Dear, dear Kate,” murmured the young 
man, “I would far rather have your esteem than 
the love of other women. Henceforth I shall 
call you my own Catharine !”” 

Thus Catharine Tracy was betrothed the 
second time, but all on her part was cold, hol- 
low, formal. There was no bright blush, no 
sweet smile, no gentle love-light in the proud, 
calm eyes ! 

“A pest on that meddling gipsey !” muttered 
Richard Montrose, as he rode away toward the 
old hall; “I didn’t dream she had grown so 
desperate. I shall have to be on the look-out, or 
she will break up the match !” 

A wild, scornful laugh greeted his ears at this 
juncture, and turning, he saw the very person of 
whom he had been speaking. Her cheek burned, 
her eyes flashed fire, her thin lip curled and 
quivered, as she regarded him. 

“Aha?” she cried ; “I understand you now. 
Thrice, since I came to England, you have 
deluded me into the belief that you still loved 
me; but at last I see you as you are. You just 
said you didn’t dream I had grown so desperate. 
Great heavens! I’ve had enough to make me 
desperate—wrong upon wrong, slight upon 
slight! And I’m not the only one who has re- 
solved that, at this late hour, justice shall be 
done me. My people are awake !” 

“Yes!” exclaimed a shagp-toned voice; and 
a tall, manly figure stepped forward. “I sup- 
pose, Richard Montrose, you thought you could 
wrong one of our lawless race, and go unpun- 
ished. But you shall know to the contrary. 
You are in our power—marry my slighted sis- 
ter to-night, or the mystery of the bartered birth- 
right shall be proclaimed from the housetops !” 

Richard Montrose trembled ; his brain whirled, 
his sight grew dim. 4 

“ Let me think a moment,” he faltered. 

And the two drew back a little. 

“Well,” muttered Montrose to himself, “it 
will not do to have their wrath! By some 
means, they have pried into my affairs, and it 
would be utter rnin to have them blazoned to 
the world. Besides, the mummery of a gipsey 





ddi It was a glorious May night; the 
hedgerows were in bloom, the trees clothed with 
delicate green, and the grass soft and bright, 
while overhead the stars glittered in pale, serene 
splendor. The camping-ground of the gipseys 
looked very picturesque, with the watch-fire 
blazing high, and the swart zincali men gathered 
around. 

“Zuleme is in the tent, yonder,” said one, 
“but the bridal procession will soon come 
forth 1” 

The next moment the white wall of the tent 
rolled up, and the gipsey queen emerged, clad in 
a gorgeous dress of scarlet and blue, and with 
her graceful head richly garlanded. But with 
what horror and amazement Richard Montrose 
gazed at the persons following her! Among the 
dark-browed gipseys of the tribe, he saw Ralph, 
with fair Kate Tracy leaning on his arm, and 
the London official, who had found the Countess 
of Winterton’s bracelet in his step-brother’s 
escritoire ! 

“What—what does all this mean?’ he 
gasped out. 

“Mean? Why, that justice is to be done!” 
cried the officer. “I have seen my error—I am 
here to confess what I know of your villany! I 
am ready to prove, before any court in the 
kingdom, that you stole the countess’s bracelet, 
hid it in your brother’s escritoire, to which you 
gained access by false keys, and hired me to 
play a rascally part.” 

Richard growled an oath, and turned to flee ; 
but the strong arm of a sturdy policeman 
grasped him, and he heard the words : 

“Richard Montrose, you are arrested for theft 
and fraud !” 

“I know now why Ralph bartered his birth- 
right!” said Catharine, moving to his side; “I 
know, too, that it was by the merest accident the 
French ballet-girl took passage in the same 
coach with him. I know, too, that it was not 
lightly he gave me up !” 

By this time, the country people had become 
aware of what was passing at the gipsey en- 

P , and gathered in crowds on the hill- 
side. They called loudly for “ Mr. Ralph,” and 
stepping forward, he said with deep earnestness : 

“ Friends, I thank God that I can stand before 
you, and assert that the foul calumnies you have 
heard are false as the heart which fabricated 
them. One thing, however, I still regret—it is 
that in my weak dread of disgrace, I tried to 
hush up the matter. It would have been a 
thousand times more worthy of my manhood, 
to have met it boldly !” . 

A succession of cheers greeted this remark, 

“Another round of cheers for one who de- 
serves them more than I—the gipsey queen!” 
added Ralph; and again wild shouts went ring- 
,ing up into the night-sky. e719 

Zuleme’s dark eyes grew misty with tears, 
and turning to Ralph and Catharine, she said : 

“When I first came to Westmoreland, my 
heart was full of mad purposes. But the re- 
morse I felt after having made that attempt to 
poison you, Kate Tracy, aroused me to a sense 
of what I was. Since then, I have been a dif- 
ferent woman—my gipsey nature has softened ! 
I shall give myself up to hatred and revenge no 
more !” 

Then, fixing her keen glance on the foiled 
Richard Montrose, she muttered : 

“Richard, you came hither to see a wedding. 
You shall not be disappointed! I have learned 
to love another—a countryman of yours—not 
wildly, as I loved you, but with a riper, deeper 
passion.” 

As she spoke, a sturdy peasant drew her arm 
within his own and led her to a waiting clergy- 
man, and a few moments afterward, Zuleme left 
the gipsey camp for a calmer, more rational life. 

A month later, amid the jubilant peal of 
church-bells, the bright flowers strewn by village 
maidens, and the smiles and blessings of his 
tenantry, Ralph Montrose led his fair Catharine 
to the altar, and long, long afterward, by many 
an English hearth-stone, men, women and 
children rehearsed the strange story of THE 
BaRTERED BirtHRIGHT. 











THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


In one of M. Brown Sequard’s lectures, he 
exhibited guinea pigs which had been exper- 
imented on some months ago by cutting certain 
nerves ; the hinder limbs became paralyzed, but 
in time the animals recovered the power of vol- 
untary motion, attended, however, with a very 
curious result—the operator could put them into 
a fit of epilepsy whenever he pleased. It ap- 
pears that by the cutting of the nerves, the ani- 
mals lose sensation except in one cheek, and if 
that spot is irritated, a fit is the immediate con- 
sequence. Another noticeable particular is, that 
the lice which infest the animals congregate on 
that spot, and nowhere else. Whetherit be that 
there is more warmth, or more perspiration than 
on other parts of the body, is not known; at any 
rate, physiologists are agreed as to the singular 
and suggestive nature of the phenomenon. It 
appears, moreover, that if the sensibility of the 
sensitive spot be destroyed, then the guinea pig 
ceases to be liable to epilepsy. Applying this 
fact to human physiology, MN. Brown Sequard 
says that there is in the human body a spot, dis- 
coverable, as he believes, by galvanism, which, 
if deprived of its sensibility, would in like man- 
ner completely prevent attacks of epilepsy.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 





LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Tt was old Izaak Walton who said, “ Every 
misery that I miss is a new mercy ;” a saying 
worthy of the profoundest philosopher. It is 
only too true that misfortunes come to us on 
wings, but retire with a limping pace; and yet 
one half the world are ready to meet calamities 
half way, and indirectly to welcome them. There 
is scarcely an evil in life that we cannot double 
by pondering upon it; a scratch will thus be- 
come a serious wound, and a slight illness even 
be made to end in death, by the brooding appre- 
hension of the sick ; while on the other hand, a 
mind accustomed to look upon the bright side of 
all things, will repel the mildew and dampness 
of care by its genial sunshine. A cheerful heart 
paints the world as it sees it, like a sunny land- 
scape ; the morbid mind depicts it like a sterile 
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THE DUMB PAINTER OF LOGRONO. 


—_—_— 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


Tue warm, glowing afternoon of a Spanish 
day was waning to its sunset; and the dimness 
of the room, where Maraqaita was sitting, was 
lighted up by little flecks of western rays that 
came through the lattices and played upon her 
white dress and the cool white of the marble 
floor. 

She was sitting upon a couch of light con- 
struction, the whole being twisted from canes ; 
while her small feet, with their delicate silken 
slippers, were resting upon another couch of the 
same material. Around her swept the waves of 
her long black hair, which she was coiling and 
uncoiling alternately—now gathering the heavy 
masses into one or twe long, rich braids, and 
then flinging down the wreath of tresses, until 
they covered her like a bridal veil. 

The poor little Spanish maiden was evidently 
ill at ease. The elastic lounge, upon which her 
slender figure was supported, swayed and bent 
with her nervous movements ; and the pet dog 
that lay beside her, vainly trying to lick her 
hand, seemed astonished that it would not lie 
still long enough for the operation. 

“What can I do, Max?” she said, addressing 
the dog. “I am a silly little maiden, and I 
dread to have it found out thatI am so. Here 
are my good father and mother, in whose eyes 
I have been all perfection, and who thought that 
even this grandiose Don Carlos was not more 
than half good enough for me, will now believe 
that the spirit of evil has taken me. Max, you 
are a good dog, but I don’t believe you have wit 
enough to get poor Maraquita de Mona out of 
this difficulty.” 

Max laid his paw upon her arm, closed and 
unclosed his eyes, and looked as wise as some 
others might, when expecting a tale of confi- 
dence from a young damsel; but Maraquita’s 
playful mood had passed, and she rose and 
paced the room with restless steps. 

By this time, the sun had sunk out of sight ; 
and the voice of Don Albert de Mona, calling 
to his daughter to be ready for a drive to the 
Plaza, was heard, as he descended the stairs and 
knocked at the door. 

“Not to-night, father,” she answered; “I am 
ill. My head aches horribly. Pray excuse me! 
I will remain here quietly until you and my 
mother return.”’, 

“Well, the afternoon has been sultry. Lie 
down and rest while we are absent. Shall I call 
your maid ?”’ 

“No, father; Ido not need her. I shall be 
better alone.” 

Better alone! Ah, Donna Maraqnita! thy 
poor father is deceived, but thou canst not hide 
it to thyself that it is only to see the handsome 
painter of Logrono, that thou sittest braiding thy 
midnight hair—only to watch him, as he comes 
down the street in the twilight, and as he looks 
up with eager glance at the lattice, to throw a 
moss rose-bud at his feet. Thou knowest, too, 
that at that token, he will venture to enter tby 
presence, and that his lips will greet thee as the 
one dearest to his heart. Not with words will be 
that greeting, but with another language, always 
understood—the language of kisses. 

No, not with words—for the painter, Navar- 
ette, is both deaf and dumb! But there is no 
need of words for lovers. Atany rate, I knew 
a married couple, who, when they were lovers, 
sat all day, and almost every day, at a window, 
looking straight into each other’s eyes, and not 
uttering a word. And so with these two! They 
met and parted, with only the soul’s telegraphic 
signals, and they needed no echo from the lips. 

Donna Maraquita had been invited by a 
friend, some months before, to visit the studio of 
Juan Fernandez Ximenes Navarette, to see a 
beautiful painting of the Virgin which he had 
recently executed. This young painter, who was 
called El Mudo, from his misfortune, was rap- 
idly gaining fame ; and this very painting was 
the great stepping-stone to public favor. The 
excitable Spaniards warmed with enthusiasm at 
the beauty of the head, which was said to have 
been copied from that of the artist’s mother, 
Donna Catalina Ximenes. 

Among the many who visited the picture, 
were Don Albert and his daughter. The beauty 
of the painting, the filial, admiring reverence of 
the artist in taking his mother’s head as a model, 
the “ silent world ” in which he lived, all wrought 
upon the susceptible imagination of the young 
girl, and from thenceforward, El Mudo was 
associated in all her dreams. 

On his part, he had seen a vision of beauty 
such as he thought he had never before beheld ; 
and yet it must have been only the sympathetic 
and cordial manner of Donna Maraquita that 
induced the thought—for although she was in- 
deed noble-looking, and with a grace blended 
with dignity, yet so had many others. 

Again and again she came, sometimes accom- 
panied by her father, but oftener alone; and at 
last, the painter was delighted to find that she 
could converse freely with him in the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. With what joy he now related 
to her his whole life—its mournful childhood and 
youth, when no sound of bird or breeze or hu- 
man voice could reach his ear! and how he used 
to go wandering for whole days, through picture 
galleries, until the idea seized upon him that he 
too must paint! and how that, ever since that 
hour, he had lived in a higher and more exalted 
sphere, and was no longer the lonely man, apart 
from his fellow-creatures, but that his art was 
the one grand link that bound him and them 
together. 

And what more did Fernandez impart? He 
told her, too, that the moment he saw her, he 
felt that she was to be the connecting one be- 
tween him and happiness. 

“And yet how—O, how can I take you from 
the living, speaking music of the world and bind 
you to the speechless silence that ever surrounds 
me?” 

Her trembling fingers telegraphed to his mind 
that she sought no higher destiny. It was 





wilderness. 





her. She would give worlds that his lips could 
speak ; but her love could never be lessened 
because they were silent. 

But how to break the tidings to her parents, 
was now the grand object of her solicitude; and 
on this very night, she had promised Fernandez 
that it should be told them. He came at the 
twilight, held a brief interview with her, and 
then left her to tell what he felt it impossible for 
him to make them comprehend. 

When Don Albert and his wife returned, they 
heard all from the lips of the trembling girl. 
Tenderly as they loved her, they could not give 
her up to a fate like this. They entreated her 
not to give him any hope; their decision now 
could never be reversed. Maraquita yielded to 
their tears, what she could not have done to 
their commands; but the storm in her soul was 
no less severe. Her parting with Fernandez, 
the next day, was a terrible scene. The sight of 
his dumb and powerless anguish was more af- 
fecting thari the most impassioned speech. The 
only consolation which he could receive, was the 
solemn assurance of her continued and eternal 
affection. 

They parted—Maraqnita to her lonely room, 
which no persuasion could induce her to leave, 
and Fernandez to the country villa, where his 
mother lived in quiet grandeur ; for it was not 
poverty that induced her son to paint, but to fill 
the time hanging so wearily upon a person with 
his privation. 

All the comfort which the mother could im- 
part to his mute agony, was given; but the 
wound was deep and lasting. He had no time, 
however, to give to grief; for he was summoned 
to Madrid, by Philip II., and appointed painter 
to the king, with a pension of two hundred 
ducats. Here he painted the Shepherds an- 
nouncing the birth of our Saviour; and his rep- 
resentation of them was so exquisite, that every 
one exclaimed, “What beautiful shepherds!” 
This exclamation afterwards became the name 
of this painting, it being everywhere known as 
the “‘ Beautiful Shepherds.” 

Still Maraquita mourned, in almost utter lone- 
liness, the loss of her lover. Still did Donna 
Catalina cherish bitterness towards her whom 
she could not acquit of coquetry towards her 
innocent and unfortunate son. Every one con- 
cerned in the affair was unhappy. Don Albert 
and his wife were miserable, for although Mara- 
quita made no complaint, her pale, thin face was 
a perpetual reproach, and her refusal to go into 
company distressed and annoyed them. 

Maraquita had heard of the appointment, but 
she heard, also, that Fernandez had again left 
Madrid. She did not know why; but one even- 
ing a courier brought her a note from Donna 
Catalina, couched partly in bitter and partly in 
humble terms, informing her that her son, 
“whom her cruelty had nearly destroyed,” was 
lying dangerously ill, and that she must come 
and look upon the wreck she had made. It 
closed with a frantic entreaty to come imme- 
diately. She showed it to her father, and he 
could not resivt the pleading look which she 
gave him. A few moments later, they were on 
the road with a pair of horses that seemed almost 


fly. 

The mute appeal of that sorrow-stricken face, 
that lay upon the pillow, almost unmanned Don 
Albert. He marked the agony of his daughter, 
and the proud, stately grief of Fernandez’s beau- 
tiful mother; and he asked himself if he could 
bestow aught upon either, from his wealth, that 
could compensate for the anguish of this hour. 
One word from him would bring back joy to all. 
Should he speak it? Could he give up his 
cherished hope of seeing Maraquita the wife of 
one of the proud Spanish grandees, and allow 
her to marry a paintert Yet everything here 
betokened wealth and the utmost refinement— 
almost, indeed, to fastidiousness. 

He did speak that word. His daughter uttered 
a glad shriek, Donna Catalina pressed his hand 
to her heart and wept happy tears, and the mute 
sufferer, himself, was not slow to comprehend 
the general happiness. They were soon united, 
never more to be separated until death. 

No cloud ever came over that perfect and 
enduring love. The noble Spanish wife devoted 
her time, her talents, and her affections wholly 
to him whom she loved, and almost ceased to 
regret that she could not hear the voice when the 
eyes were so eloquent. 

Still did his mother’s beautiful and noble face 
look out from his canvass, but Maraquita’s, 
never. It was in his heart too deeply, to bring 
it to the gaze of the world. He kept it there, 
shrined and holy, as one keeps a patron saint 
within the bosom’s innermost depths. Who 
shall fathom that mute, unexpressed love, that 
needs not speak to declare it? Let us thank 
God that the lips that here are dumb, shall in 
his good time break forth into the highest music, 
mingling with the songs of angels ; that when 
“there is heard a great noise, like a multitude of 
voices,” Tue Dems Painter oF Locronxo 
will join the rapturous shont. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each ¢/-gantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in thiscountry. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tax Scovr or rag Sts- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary — 
BU. BY. cv cccscccccsecsecorsece De. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tar Howren Srv or Vin- 
aixta. This is another favorite Kevolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so ular. 
BY. voce covedcccncevevecssacss SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divotz raz Back- 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of Eastand West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or. Tur Rep Cross 
AND THE Crescent. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on raz Win. A Tale of 
Fe cae Preaks and Fancies A fine story of life in 
ite various phases and under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By......++-+++. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

D HAND: or. Taz Caciser or tue Exousa Caay- 
= A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By.... .....-F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by retorn 


of mail 





enough for the affectionate girl, that he loved 


I> For sale at all of the periodical depots 


Pousetvife’s Department. 
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Chowder. 

Fry three or four slices of salt pork till brown; eut 
each of your fish into five or six slices; flour, and put a 
layer of them in your pork fat; sprinkle on pepper and a 
little salt; add cloves, mace, and sliced onions, if you 
like; lay on several bits of your fried pork, and crackers 
previously soaked soft in cold water. This process re- 
peat till you get im all the fish; then turn en water 
enough to just cover them; put on a heated bakepan 
lid; when the fish have stewed about twenty minutes, 
take them up. and mix acouple of teaspoons full of flour 
with a little water, and stir it into the gravy; also a little 
butter and pepper. Half a pint of white wine, spices, 
and catsup, will improve it. Bass and cod make the best 
chowder; black fish and clams make tolerably good ones 
The hard part of the clams should be cut off,and thrown 
away. 





Fine Home-Made Candles. 

For these the ingredients are in the following propor- 
tion :—Take ten ounces of fresh mutton fat or suet, a 
quarter of a pound of bleached white wax, a quarter of 
an ounce of camphor, and two ounces of alum. Cut or 
break up all these articles, and then melt them together ; 
skimming them well. Have ready the wicks, (which 
should be previously soaked in lime-water and saltpetre, 
and then thoroughly dried,) fix them in the moulds, and 
pour in the melted liquid, proceeding as in the receipt 
for common mould candles. Candles made in this man- 
ner of the above materials, are hard and durable, and 
will not run; burning also with a very clear light. 





Table-Linen. 

If the circumstances of the family will allow the ex- 
penditure, it is advisable always to get the table-linen of 
the best quality; as that which is fine and thick will last 
much longer and look much better than if comparatively 
coarse and thin. There is nothing of the sort superior to 
the best double French damask; it being not only fine 
and thick, but soft and glossy, like satin; and it looks 
as well after washing as before. The appearance of all 
table-linen is improved by being mangled in a machine, 
instead of ironing. A table-cloth ought to be consider- 
+ ably larger than the table, so as to hang down all round. 


To Bake a Ham. 

Put the ham in soak previous to dressing it; if an old 
one, two hours will be required, but if not very old, an 
hour will suffice. Wipe it very dry, and cover it witha 
paste abont an ineh in thickness. The edges being first 
moistened must be drawn together. and made to adhere, 
or the gravy will escape. Bake it in a regular, well- 
heated oven; it will take from three to six hours, accord- 
ing to its weight; when done remove the paste, and then 
the skin. This must be done while the ham is hot. If 
well baked and not too salt, it will prove of finer flavor 
than if boiled. 

Batter Pudding. 

Take six ounces of fine flour, a little salt, and three 
eggs; beat it up well with & little milk, added by degrees 
till the batter is quite smooth; make it the thickness of 
cream; putitinto a buttered pie-dish, and bake three 
quarters of an hour; or, ina buttered and floured basin, 
tied over tight with a cloth; boil one hour and a half or 
two hours. Any kind of ripe fruit that you like may be 
added to the batter—only you must make the batter a 
little stiffer. Blueberries, or finely-chopped apple, are 
most usually liked. 

Cleaning Pearls. 

If allowed to get wet, pearls soon become dull and dis- 
colored. Pearl rings (and all rings that have stones in 
them) should always be taken off the fingers when the 
hands are washed, and not returned till they are perfect- 
ly dry. The beauty of jewelry is also injured if worn in 
warm weather, when the skin perspires. Pearls should 
be frequently brightened by rubbing them carefully with 
a bit of white pin-paper made into a little roll, and using 
the point or end of the roll. 


Beef Olives. 

Cut into slices about half an inch in thickness, the 
underdone part of cold boiled, or roast beef, cut a small 
onion up finely, mix it with some crumbs of bread, pow- 
dered with pepper and salt, and cover the slices of meat 
with them, then roll, and secure them with a skewer; 
put them into a stewpan, cover them with the gravy 
from the beef mixed with water, stew gently; when ten- 
der they are done enough; serve them with beef gravy. 


Lobster Sauce. 

Put the spawn of a lobster into a mortar, with a bit of 
butter and well pound it; then rub it through a fine 
sieve; put some butter sauce into a stewpan, and the 
spawn of the lobster; set it on the fire till it is very hot, 
snd ivoks quite smooth and red; if not emooth, pass it 
through « sieve; then putin the meat of the lobster, cut 
into small slices; make it very hot; squeeze in a little 
lemon juice, and serve. 

Oyster Sauce. 

Save the liquor in opening the oysters, and boll it with 
a bit of mace and lemon peel. In the meantime, throw 
the oysters into cold water, and drain it off. Strain the 
liquor, and put it into s saucepan with them, and as 
much butter, mixed with a little milk, as will make sauce 
enough ; but first rub a little flour with it. 





Dyspepsia Bread. 

Pp The following receipt for making bread, has proved 
highly salutary to p flicted with dyspepsia, viz -— 

Three quarts unbolted wheat meal; one quart soft water, 

warm, but not hot; one gill of fresh yeast; one gill of 

molasses, Or not, as may suit the taste; one teaspoonful 

of saleratus. 








DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Tlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rip- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year bas added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
in which BaLiou’s Pictoniar is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibita larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 
[O™ It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 
{>> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 
[> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 
| to It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
| gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 
| " (PR At contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 

tales, poems, sketches aud varied miscellany. 

{> It cannot fail to delight and inetroct every mem- 
ber of the fireside whereit ls a weekly visitor. 

I The best writer# ip-the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Hallou’s Pictorial 

I> It is admitted Om al) bands te be the cheapest 
weekly paper ipe 

7 Itsen educate the mind of old and young 
making them With a!) noted localities 

(>> It forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

{> Thus forming @ paper original in desigu, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 





NEW CLUB TERMS. 


Gian CONT, GO FOE. a scdcccaccccccctcavecseene 82 
One copy, two years... oe ase soceeget 4 
| Five copies. one year... ow 


| Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the club) ese . Dw 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 

Co} Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published each Sarvapar. by M. M. BALLOU, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SABBATH BELLS. 
BY EDWIN MONTAGUE. 
Return once more ye days! 
In which the fluttering heart 
Hath yielded to those sacred peals 
That through the Sabbath twilight start— 


That to the soul a spell impart 
Which wins to praise. 


Sweet evening melodies! 

Recalling many a tender thought 
Of chastened joys in boyhood-time ; 

Of friendships gained, aff sought— 
Now vanished, yet thy softened chime 
Still gently swells, as low—sublime, 

As in those brighter days. 





Why does my soul resist? 
Thy echoes richly blend in praise, 
Far floating on the summer breeze ; 
Why should my heart brood o’er the days 
Whose darkness dims such joys as these, 
Withdrawn from heaven's redeeming rays? 
To thee I'l list. 
GENEVIEVE. 
Maid of my love! sweet Genevieve ; 
In beauty’s light you glide along: 
Your eye if like the star of eve, 
And sweet your voice as seraph’s 80 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow: 
Within your soul a voice there lives! 
It bids you hear the tale of woe, 
When siuking low the sufferer wan 
Behoids no arm outstretched to save, 
r, as the bosom of the swan 
That rises graceful o'er the wave, 
I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 
And sherefore love L you, sweet Genevieve! 
CoLERIDGE. 





\ SUMMER ADVICE. 
Fly away from town, sweet child, for oo 
1s happiness, and strength, and wealth 
There is a lesson in each tlower, 
A story in each stream and bower: 
On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth} 's fragrant sod 
To hope, and holiness, and God. CUNNINGHAM. 





TIME. 
Time has aa his hand 
Upon my head ge’ ays not peg it, 
But asa foie lays his open pal 
Upon his harp to deadeu its vibradiona! 
LONGTELLOW. 
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THR VENDETTA: 


THE SECRET OF CONFESSION. 


A TALE OF CORSICA. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 
AUTHOR OF “STEEL AND GOLD,” THB “‘ BRIDE OF PARIS,” 
zum “ PHANTOM OF THE SEA,” BTC., BTC. 


[conciupED.] 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PURSUIT. 


Every one in Ajaccio thought Lorenzo in- 
sane, and well might they deem that he had lost 
his reason, for from early dawn till the bell from 
the monastery tower tolled the hour of midnight, 
he was to be seen scouring the country in every 
direction. Hunters returning from some distant 
mountain peak, would tell of seeing him striding 
with rapid steps far to the northward, and even 
as they spoke, his tall, dark figure would come 
gliding by, his sandalled feet giving forth no 
sound. Fishermen spoke of seeing his dark 
form hurrying across the beach, or clambering 
far up above the water among the rocky caves, 
with which the coast of Corsica so abounds, 
while all who beheld the face of the young monk 
shuddered at its haggard aspect. 

The day of the execution drew fearfully near, 
yet Lorenzo had not found the object of his 
search—the unprincipled Matteo Barracini, who, 
recovered from wounds that threatened to be 
mortal, was somewhere among the mountains. 
Yet the pursuer’s search was thorough. No sea- 
washed cave, no mountain gorge, but he entered 
fearlessly and explored thoroughly, though 
doomed in every case to disappointment. No 
trace of the bandit could be discovered. 

Worn and weary, about fainting with fatigue, 
the second day only before the execution, Lo- 
renao issued from the monastery. He was jaded 
and footsore, his spirits were low, and anxiety 
had nearly brought him to a sick bed. Wholly 
unequal to the task, yet urged on by despair and 
love for his brother, he set out again upon his 
quest. He was but a mile from the monastery 
when he was seized by a sudden dizziness 
and faintness, and sank down beneath a tree, 
where he lay concealed from view by the luxuri- 
ant undergrowth. He must have lain there for 
a long time, for when he recovered the sun was 
high up in the heavens. Hearing voices near 
him, he lay still and listened, keeping his eyes 
closed, and forging insensibility. 

“Corpo di Bacco! Whom have we here, 
captain?” asked a rough voice. 

“The most untiring fellow in the world,” an- 
swered another voice, which sent a thrill through 
the monk’s frame, for it was Matteo Barracini 
who spoke. 

“A perfect bloodhound !” continued the brig- 
and. ‘ He has been tracking me for days—now 
the saints have given him into my keeping, and 
I will hold him prisoner for a season.” 

“ And his brethren of St. Josephs must pay a 
round sum if they set store by his company.” 

“Right, Jacopo. Now, do you go and bring 
back five or six stout fellows with you, and we 
will take this same pestilential priest to a place 
as secure as his own cel, where the rattle of car- 
bines will serve as a voluntary, and a drinking 
song take the place of a chant,” 

“ The men, captain, have gone to Bastia to 
lighten the prince’s sumpter-mules.. ’Twill be 
half a day ere they return.” 

“ Never mind—the fool is insensible, and ere 
he comes to I can secure him. Heé may never 
recover from his fit or faint, and will be small 
loss. Go, and return as soon as you can. » 

The man left, and Matteo B i ined 


the wretch’s companion should be beyond call. 
Then minutes of waiting dragged like hours. 
At length, after a sufficient time had elapsed, 
Lorenzo sprang to his feet suddenly, and grasped 
Barracini by the throat. So unexpected was 
the movement that the wretch was powerless, 
and completely at the mercy of the incensed 
priest, had the latter chosen to take his life. 

“There will I hold you, villain, till assistance 
arrives, and you shall be delivered to justice.” 

“ Justice !’”’ sneered the robber. “ Yes—hold 
me fast—my men will soon return, and then see 
what reward you will reap for it.” 

“ Matteo Barracini,” said Lorenzo, earnestly, 
“] speak to you in good faith. You can save 
my brother, and I promise you if you come with 
me, and declare yourself the murderer of Mon- 
taldi, you shall go free as air.” 

“Tam free as air now, and my foot is on my 
native mountains.” 

“Then loose my tongue—let me breathe the 
secret of confession—you will save an innocent 
man. May I speak out?” 

“ What ! so that when I fall into the clutches 
of justice, I shall haveemurder as well as robbery 
to answer for? I’m not such a simpleton.” 

“Ts your heart of flint ?” 

“T do as all men do—I look after my own 
interest first and foremost. Here I am safe, and 
help will reach me before it does you.” 

“Not so—God will hear the prayer of his 
faithful minister and relieve him. I will even 
now raise my voice and call for aid. Help! 
help! in the name of Heaven !” 

“Hush!” said the bandit, with a mocking 
laugh. “ You will hear the vultures and the 
wolves answer you. They’re the only living 
creatures within reach of your voice.” 

Lorenzo listened. For a moment he thought 
that only the echoes gave back his voice, but he 
was soon convinced that answering human 
shouts replied to his summons. And indeed, 
five or six men were soon found making their 
way toward the place where the priest stood. 

Barracini saw them too, and knowing by their 
costume that they did not belong to his band, 
struggled like a tiger to fiee himself from the 
grasp of his captor. Lorenzo, feeling his strength 
unequal to the contest, redoubled his cries, but 
before the much needed aid had arrived, the 
villain had freed himself and fled. 

“ Follow! follow!” cried Lorenzo, pointing 
out the course the fugitive had taken. “It is 
Barracini, the bandit. A price is set upon his 
head. The man who takes him wins a fortune. 
If he resist you, shoot him like a dog!” 

With these words Lorenzo sank on the earth 
exhausted, and utterly unable to take part in the 
chase. But the robber was familiar with every 
crag, rock and turn, and soon baffled the simple 
peasants that followed on his trail. Enraged 
and disappointed they returned to the suffering 
monk whom they were obliged to convey home 
on a litter of branches, rudely constructed on the 
spot. 

The morning of the day of execution dawned 
brightly. Never had the suslight seemed so 
genial, never had the waves of the bay flashed 
so ruddily or glittered so gaily. The air was 
filled with the fragrance of flowers and the 
melody of birds. Nicola sat in his lonely cell, 
striving to prepare himself for the last scene 
of the tragedy. Atan early hour Lucia was 
admitted to see him, and the lovers were to- 
gether when Lorenzo tottered into the cell, al- 
most fainting. The few days which had passed 
since Nicola’s trial, had changed the young 
monk into an old man. Grief for others, more 
powerfal than his own sorrows, had nearly 
brought him to the grave. His step faltered, 
his face was livid, and his once rich voice had 
sunk almost to a whisper. Lucia and her lover 
were startled at the ghastly change. 

“ Nicola,” exclaimed Lorenzo, sinking on the 
damp floor before him, “I have done all I could 
to save you, and now I must behold you die. 
Can you dare to look upon my face ?” 

“ Yes, dear Lorenzo—it is the will of Heaven 
I should die. I fear not death.” 

“Such a death!” said the monk, with a 
shudder. 

“Not even such a death do I fear — I bow to 
the will of a higher power. When I am gone,” 
and Nicola’s voice faltered—‘‘take Lucia to a 
convent where she will be safe from farther 
evil.” 

“TI shall trouble no one long,” said Lucia. 
“ God will pity and remove me from this weary 
world,” and the young girl’s face grew bright 
with the thought. 

“T cannot bear this!’ cried Lorenzo, spring- 
ing to his feet. “It shall not be. The end 
justifies the means. Nicola, my loved brother, 
look up ; you shall not die—I swear it!” 

“ How shall I be saved?” eagerly asked the 
prisoner, who, though resigned to death, caught 
eagerly at the hope of life. 

“No matter how,” replied Lorenzo, wildly. 
“You shall be saved. Cheer up!” 

And the monk, after turning and embracing 
his brother, turned to leave the cell. But there 
was something so wild in the expression of his 
eyes, that an electric chill ran through Nicola’s 
frame, and he placed himself before his brother, 
and said: 

“Lorenzo, you shall not leave me, until you 
have told me what you intend to do.” 

“ Nothing but whatis right,” replied the monk, 
with a strange smile. “It is right to save the 
innocent and bring the guilty to punishment, is 
itnot? There can be no hair-splitting about 
that. Let me pass—I have no time to lose.” 

“You shall not go. By the love you bear 
me, I conjure you to tell me your purpose. You 
do not surely intend to violate a sacred promise, 


_ no matter to whom uttered. If you do that, you 


are lost forever. Tell me—what do you think 
of doing ?” 

A shudder ran through Lorenzo’s frame, as 
he replied : 

“I will but disclose the name of the murderer.” 

“And by so doing betray the secret of the 





seated beside the prostrate monk. Lorenzo lay 
motionless, scarce daring to draw a breath, lest 


fe I, violate your pledges to heaven and 
men, and destroy your own soul. I will not per- 
mit such a satrifice for my poor life.” 





the vile bandit should hear him—lay waiting till 


“Let me go, Nicola—dear brother. What 


were life to me, if you perished on the scaffold, 
when I might have saved you ?” 

“ What is life weighed against eternity *” said 
Nicola. “ Go, if you will—but here I swear that 
if you disclose the name of the guilty wretch, I 
will swear even on the scaffold, that you are 
insane, that my sentence is just, and that I did 
the deed. Lorenzo, my fate is fixed and 
irrevocable.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LAST SOENRB. 


Every window that commanded the line of 
the procession from the prison to the place of 


_ execution in Ajaccio was crowded with human 


faces, while around the scaffold that reared its 
black frame high in the air, a dense multitude 
was Closely perched. The crowd waited patiently 
from an early hour, passing the time discussing 
the events which have filled up our narrative, 
but when the prison and the church bells began 
to toll, and the distant roll of mufiied drums was 
heard, every voice was hushed, and every eye 
strained to catch the first glimpse of the pro- 
cession. 

First came a band of civic officers mounted, 
then a detachment of musketeers and spearmen, 
the podesta and officers of the court, a cart in 
which sat the prisoner supported by his spiritual 
adviser and his brother, and the executioner, a 
brawny fellow, half naked, wearing a black 
mask and leaning on his axe, while another body 
of troops brought up the rear. The cart was 
flanked on either side by a file of the Black Pen- 
itents with their cowls drawn over their faces, 
taper and crosses in their hands, chanting passa- 
ges from the psalms in Latin. The prisoner was 
permitted to wear his ordinary dress, and he 
listened calmly and respectfully to the exhorta- 
tions of the priest. There were many among 
the spectators who believed in the probability 
of his innocence. 

At last, the fatal piazza was reached, and the 
procession halted. At the foot of the platform 
upon which the fatal block stood in bold Telief, 
the cart was drawn up, and Nicola commanded 
to alight. He did so, and ascended the scaffold 
with a firm, elastic tread. He had received ab- 
solution, and was prepared to die. The priest, 
Lorenzo, and the executioner, stood together. 
The latter motioned Nicola to take his place at 
the block. As he did so, a wild cry was heard, 
and Zillah Barracini sprang forward to the foot 
of the ladder, forcing her way through the 
guards. 

“Hold! hold!” shecried. “TI d you. 


he envied no one the pleasures of the world. 
He lived to be regarded as a saint in the island, 
where his constant efforts, with less success than 
they deserved, were directed to the suppression 
of the terrible Venpetra. 





HAIR OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


In the patent office at Washington, there are 
many objects of interest conn with the 
ernment, and who administered its 
in days gone by. While examining some of 
these objects of curiosity, when in Washington, 
in December last, there was nothing struck us 
so forcibly as the samples, or small locks of hair, 
taken from the heads of the different chief mag- 
istrates, from Washington down to President 
Pierce, secured in a frame covered with glass. 
Here is, in fact, a part and parcel of what once 
constituted the living bodies of those illustrious 
individuals whose names are as familiar as house- 
hold words, but whé live only in history and the 
remembrance of the past. 

The hair of George alan is amg a 
pure white, fine and smooth in its 

That of John Adams is nearly the poomery in 
“im though pyre a little coarser. 

The hair of Jefferson is of a different char- 
acter, being a mixture of white and auburn, or 
oe sand et and rather coarse. In his ath, 

Jefferso: 's hair was remarkable its 
bright color. 


he hair of Madison is coarse, and of a mixed 
white and dark. 

The hair of Monroe is a handsome dark au- 
burn, smooth and free from any admixture 
whatever. He is the only president, except 
President Pierce, whose hair has undergone no 
change in color. 

The hair of John Quincy Adams is some- 
what peculiar, being coarse, and of a yellowish 
gray in color. 

‘he hair of General Jackson is almost a per- 
fect white, but coarse in its character, as might 
be supposed by those who have examirag the 
portrait of the old hero. 

The hair of Van Buren is smooth and white 
in : pearance. 

e hair of General Harrison is a fine white, 
with a slight admixture of black. 

The hair of James K. Polk is almost a pure 
white. 

The hair of General Taylor is white, with a 
slight admixture of brown. 

‘The hair of Millard Fillmore i is, on the other 
hand, brown with a slight admixture of white. 

The hair of Franklin Pierce isa dark brown, 
of which he has a plentiful crop.—Fortland 
Transcript. 





There is this difference between those two 
temporal blessings, health and money: money 
is the most envied, but the least enjoyed, health 
is the most enjoyed, but the least envied; and 
the superiority of the latter is still more obvious 
when we reflect that the poorest man would not 
part with health for money, but that the richest 
— gladly part with all their money for 





He shall be saved yet. Of the death of Gennaro 
Montaldi he is i t—nor can he have slain 
the father of his bride!” 

“ Have you no shame, girl?” asked the po- 
desta, who, fearful of some popular disturbance, 
wished to hurry through with the execution. 

“Shame!” she repeated, turning her black 
eyes on the podesta, as he sat reining in his 
chafing horse ; “shame! no, no, I care not who 
knows it! I loved him, and he, constant to his 
vows to another, spurned me from him. The 
demon of vengeance was roused, and I swore to 
destroy him. Behold how nearly I have suc- 
ceeded. I ask you now todelay the execution, 
for I am convinced that he is innocent—I, who 
brought the charge of murder against him.” 

“You come too late!” cried the podesta. 
“Nothing can save him now. Executioner, per- 
form your duty!” 

But at this moment the cry of “ a reprieve! 
a reprieve !”” was heard among the crowd, which 
opening to the right and left, gave passage to a 
horseman, who came on furiously spurring his 
steed, and waving a paper over his head. Even 
the guards around the scaffold gave way, and 
the podesta signed to the executioner to pause. 
The magistrate was as much mystified as the 
populace, but in the stranger he finally recog- 
nized the Chevalier de Montrose, who sprang 
upon the scaffold, and rushing up to Lorenzo, 
poured outa few words in his ear. This done, 
he left the scaffold and disappeared among the 
crowd. 

“ Signor Podesta,” said Lorenzo, advancing 
to the edge of the scaffold, and throwing back 
his cowl, as he spoke, “ my brother is i 





Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A garden by the mountain side 

Be mine, w rea Rasen | blossoming 

Shows even ring’s luxuriant 

What ene. suns shall bring— ‘ONCE ps Laon. 








The Auricula. 

This plant thrives well in a soil composed of kitchen- 
grdep mould, send and cow manure, mixed thoroughly 
together; it also likes a cool situation. The seed should 
be sown in September, and when sown give ita gentle 
watering. By sowing the seed in pots or boxes, they 
can be removed from heavy rains, etc., withvut trouble 
to a place of shelter. The seed seldom appears under 
six months, and itis sometimes twice that period in 
producing itself. When they flower, the plants which 
bear the finest and most choice blooms must be selected 
and transplanted into pots filled with the compost above 
described. The common sorts may be planted in the 
borders, to remain out and shift for themselves. By 
keeping the fine auriculas in pots, they may bv pre- 
served through the winter easily, unharmed by heavy 
rains and cutting winds. They may be sunk in their 
pots during summer in the flower beds, but must be 
sheltered during the winter, if it be wished to preserve 
the blossoms uninjured. The auricula is esteemed fine 
that has a low stem, a stalk proportioned tothe flower, 
the eye well opened and always dry. The glossy, the 
streaked and velvet auriculas are the most admired. 





Layering. 

To increase flowering shrubs, rose-bushes, or any 
plant by layering, dig the ground around it toa good 
depth; then, with a sharp knife cut between the two 
joints, half through the stalk or branch, on the under 
part; turn the edge of the knife upward, and make a 
slit, carrying it past the first joint, half way to the next 
one; make a hollow in the ground, and insert the cut 
part from one ta two inches deep, keeping the branch 





The time has come when I may speak out. The 
guilty wretch to whom I promised that while 
living, I would never reveal his secret, is no 
more. Matteo Barracini, the infamous robber 
and assassin, has just fallen by the sword of the 
Chevalier de Montrose, ana my lips are unsealed. 
I can now disclose what I knew at the trial. To 
me Matteo Barracini confessed that he murdered 
Guiseppe Montaldi. My brother stands before 
you, podesta, and you, men of Corsica, clear of 
every stain upon his name.” 

“And I am glad of it!” cried the podesta. 
He is as free as he is guiltless.” 

The air rang with plaudits as soon as the facts 
became known, and the populace rushing to the 
scaffold received Nicola Foscari in their arms, 
and bore him in triumph through the streets. 
They paid the same honors to the chevalier, and 
would have embraced the priest in their ovation, 
but the good monk had escaped as soon as his 
brother was safe, to communicate the intelligence 
to Lucia. 

It would be impossible to depict the joy of the 
lovers when re-united, and as for the wedding, 
which took place not long afterwards, it is re- 
membered as being one of the most splendid and 
joyous recorded in the annals of Corsica. The 
Chevalier de Montrose waited till after the cere- 
mony, and then, with an affectionate farewell of 
Signor Foscari, and his sons, and the fair Lucia, 
took his departure for his native land, despairing 
of suppressing the Vendetta, and thinking it 
glory enough to have slain the bandit Barracini 
asa finale to his adventures. Zillah, the sister 
of the murderer, repenting of her share in the 
intrigues which came near costing Nicola his 
life, retired to a convent. Lorenzo recovered 
his health and spirits after the release and mar- 
riage of his brother, at whose house he was a 
casual, but ever welcome guest. The good 
priest took a proud pleasure in witnessing the 
domestic happiness he had promoted, while at 





the same time, wedded to his monastic duties, 


d , and the slit open. Each layer should be 
pegged down with a hooked stick made from a twig. 


Watering Plants. 

Never water flowers or plants when the sun is on 
them ; as it causes them to pine. Always let the water 
stand in the sun if drawn from a well, until the ehill is 
taken off. There is a very nice flower-pot, recently in- 
vented, with a sloping shelf half way down the outside, 
so that it will hold water; but holes are perforated at 
the bottom of this gutter through the sides of the pot, 
80 that the soil can be wetted halfway down at the 
same time that it is watered at the top. 





Slips and Cuttings. 

To raise hardy flowering shrubs by slips or cuttings, 
let « border be prepared in s shaded and sheltered situ- 
ation, by mining and deep digging. Provide cuttings 
about a foot long, insert them in the ground full one 
third their length, press the ground arour1 the stems, 
and rake it smooth. If this is done in the spring, with 
watering in hot weather, and hoeing occasionally, they 
will be rooted by autumn. If made in autumn, they 
should be protected by leaves, straw or litter. 





Scions. 

Scions are of two sorts; those properly so called, and 
buds. A scion is a cutting or portion of a plant caused 
to grow upon another plant, from which it extracts fluid 
for its leaf buds, and thus becomes gradually united 
to it 


Cuttings 

Cuttings should be made from shoots or etalks of a 
prior year’s growth. Those that are well ripened should 
be selected, having joints not far apart, cat so as to have 
three or four joints in each. 


Suckers, 

Suckers are in reality young plants connected with 
the parent at the root, which should be carefully sep- 
arated and transplanted. 

Layers. 

Layers differ from cuttings in aothing except that they 
strike root in the soil while yet adhering to the parent 
plant. 

Budding Roses. 

Budding is best performed on rose-trees in August, as 

the buds are generally matured, so that the bark parts 





freely from the wood. 











Sester’s v's Pirnic. 


Rev. J. Johnston, late of Ne of Newburg, N. Y., somewhat 
noted for his fun-loving pro ties, while walking one 
day out back of his house, where a new street was open- 
ing, saw an Irishman at work with a crowbar striving to 

lodge a huge stone from the rs where it was held 
fast by the roots of 0 t tree. His Bg nce was fhirly ex- 


hausted b: the vain « 
exclaimed ia itruggles he made, and at last Le 


The devil take it! The devil take it!” 
She athinenee eeneeetine oy Tage quietly remarked 
suc 


t. Seen 
bable forerunners of genuine I 
” Och, Lt, ‘en that’s findin’ fault with me for 
its Sle” the 


and the like of yees that's 
pend Fs the old gintieman all the 
nnn 
LOGIC. 


Sage ee el tes gene! Review once took the po- 
sition that alcohol is food, and offered the following logic 


alcohol is food.” 


Dr. Mussey ves & formula equally legitimate and con- 
clusive; name! 


wir teats ‘foree, 
whipping a horse is horse feed.” 
Good logic tolerably ; equal to: 

Phe prone 

Ph Sn legs, 

Fheredore 6 sain ts 0 ficess, ed 


SNAA SAS enn nnn. 


Laabeeny te enfin one Wood obtained a patent for 
peg halfpence to i hee in Ireland, a Ly the pro- 
cess grea! i ift ex: 
the cheat with 7 foree and rsabheny Ko aad that 


it was at suppressed. In one of his published let- 
ters on t, he uses this language—atter calling 
Wood Philistine,” and comparing 
him with —** for Goliah had a helmet of brass upon 


his head, and he was armed with « coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of brass ; 
and he had ves of brass upon his legs, and a target of 
brass between his shoulders. In snort he was, like Mr. 
Wood all over brass, and he defied the armies of the 
liviug Goa!” 


~~ seer 





An Irishman who was sentenced to be cn engaged 
his coffin, a very expensive one, as was customary. Un- 
fortunately, a day ae two before — time appoiuted for 
his eaecution, he w » bav- 
ing no use for his por Sg Pat decided to leave it on the 
hands of ite maker, utterly refusing to pay the “little 
bill” which poor Murph y presented. ‘* Come out here, 
you thafe o’ the world,” roared the one ipod eS 
‘sand be hung like a dacent and honest man, and pay 
for your coffin!” ‘* Arrah!” responded Pat, sure, ye 
spalpeen, Ul not be after paying for a heuer | wales 





aN ee eee 


EPITAPH ON A DLIND MAN. 
The following is not bad: 
Here lieth one who saw no faults, 
For he, in truth, was blind; 
And as he had an idle wife, 


us 
And thus was spared full ma many words, 
And knowledge of each flaw. 

A popular actor of Philadelphia went to Cape Maya 
few days since. He accidentally left his watch on his 
dressing table. A friend going to the Cape took it down. 

th a few others, he 





~ phe oops got up @ com pii- 

tary p Speech was made 
Sed the reply was tefalty eloquent. A feast followed, 
after which, on 3 the case, 


reom, Opened 
which enclosed the watch, and found it to be the one he 
left at home. 


Oe ) 

The Irish forever for bulls and a. A genuine 
son of the bong Isle, finding only JB ey he in 
attendance —_—— proposed lecture, made 


ad 
** Ladies and or etry a minke oll sot ru 
Lae Peciemanone of tie night st eve- 


~— 


“ Jenny,” eaid a landlady to her “help,” the other 
morning, ‘ Jenny, was there any fire in the kitchen last 
night, while pred ae were sitting up?” 

* Yes, marm,” said Jenny; “there was a spatk there 
when I went down, and soon fanned it into a tlame.” 

The landlady looked suspiciously at brewed but she, 





innocent girl, wens on scrubbing and humming Katy 
Darling. v 


OR Nees 


A case of assault and battery, wherein reser — 
the parties, came up for trial in Stockton, 
a Become since, when the poet moe teatitied as fle 


This is morning, Thong Hing tookee my pan what I boil 
ricee in—I a to eo ten in it. Chang Hing talkee, 
talkee, talkee; I sassy him and he sassy me; by-by he 
aaa d me and ‘knockee me down four time with big stick. 





First Elegant Mama.—* How shocking this is'—the 
a rae pea neglect the children!’ 

Do.—** Yes, dear; aud I don't see that any- 
thing can be done. For what with parties, and the time 
one uaturally devotes to dressing. e Lumerous 
calls one has to make, one can’t "jook after one’s own 
children, you knqw*” 


ere eee 


A silly fellow having a cask of Aminacan wine impress- 
ed his seal on the orifive. But his servant having bored 
through it frem below, and drawn out some of the wine, 
the master wondered to see that it had decreased before 
the seals were broken. ** See if it is tren drawn frou be- 
low,” said his friend. ‘‘ You fooi,” answered, * the 
empty space is not at the bottom, NSS at the top. ” 


eee 


* of my existence, give | me an }. said a printer to his 
She made a at him, 











rye’ her co between his i's pac peeias a. to 

his existence. Such an outrage, was the ! Faust 
looking tt at her, is probably ey # |) in this § of the 
country, and is a good subject for a {. 


RRR Ee ns 


A rervant sent to match . p+ kage retarned with 
one of an entirely nm. After scolding for 
some time, the mistress eg . “stupid, do you not see 
that the two are og different?” 

No, mum,” was the reply; “only one of them is 
different.” 

A medical man lately offered to » pul ublisher in Pater- 
noster Row a “ Treatise on the Hand,” which the latter 
declined with a shake of the head, saying, * My dear sir, 
we have got too atte! treatises on our hands already.” 


An Trishman in Chicago has int discovered a substi- 
tute for potatoes. It consists of pork and cab He 
says that he has tried various other nat but this is 
the only * substitute” he'd like to warran 





an 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Tha Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long ear ot one t veil known weekly paper, 
attee Reems ie See unequal ity and popularity 
has become « ‘+ house! a word from Maine t Caio 
See tes tests cf cieh aul net town 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor te every American home, 
besause 


0 It is just such a paper as any fether, brother or 
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(O™ It ie of the mammoth size, yet ‘ae no adver- 
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to news, pe prio pose, 
veries, miscellany wit na 
— ~ tis carefully edited by M. M. Bailou, who bas 
seventeen years of edito rial experience in Boston. 
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ity. Their conversation was one of those m ye 


w ‘Id appear puerile in the extreme. But to | 
every word had a secret meaning, every | } 
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M. Battoo, in the ¢ Office of the 
District Court of p Ramat usetts 


THE BLACK MENDIGANT 


—oR,— 


The Mysterious Protector, 


A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 


BY JOHN bh WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[continvep.] 
CHAPTER VI. 
PLOTTINGS. 


Wuew Mrs. Walton entered the ball room, 


she cast a rapid glance around as if secking for 


some one, Mordent was not there. A cloud 

came over her features. She asked herself if he 

had desired to break the chain. 
Mr. Walton, who was conversing with Henry 
Benton when he saw his wife enter, advanced to- 
wards her and bowed ceremoniously. “ We 
were uneasy about you,” said he. 
The creole before she replied, smiled gracious. 
ly on Benton, who had followed her husband, 
“You are very good, Mr. Walton,” said she, 
at length. ‘“ You call to my mind that I ought 
to thank our dear Helen, who has, I am sure, 
filled my place to admiration.” 
“ My daughter is at home ; there is no noces- 
sity to thank her. Ihope you have not been 
indisposed ¢” 
“ My evening devotion caused me to forget 
myself,” replied the creole, looking boldly into 
her husband's face. 
The latter smiled bitterly, bowed again, and 
gave up his place to Mr. Alfred Mindon, who 
came to pay his respects to his mother. In the 
meantime Bénton had offered his hand to Helen 
for the next quadrille. 
“Have you seen Mr. Mordent, Alfred ¢”” asked 
Mre Walton, 
“Upon my honor, mother, I do not trouble 
myself about Mr. Mordent,” replied her son, “J 
hope you like my vest ?” 
“O, yes!” 

“Itis not made by my regular tailor; it is 

made by another one whom I have hunted up.” 

“TI believe so,” murmured Mrs, Walton 
absently. ; 

“Upon my honor, you are not li 
cried Mr. Mindom “ It gl perfectly ioumee “s 

“Alfred,” returned his mother, “I wish to 
speak to Mr. Edward Mordent; be good enough 
to go and seek him for me.” 

“Tt is astounding,” repeated Mr. Mindon, 

‘on my honor.” And he went to look for Mor- 
dent, but could find him nowhere, 

“The deuce take me if I don’t think my 
mother is crazy,’ thought he. “J’ll go and 
have a turn at whist.” So saying, he went to 
the card room. The quadrille was formed, and 
the orchestra had struck up. 

Helen and Benton had placed themselves as 
far as possible from Mrs. Walton, and could con- 
verse together without interruption, as long as 
they were careful to observe the figures. Helen 
had said to Benton, “ come this evening,” but 
neither of them made any allusion to this fact ; 
Helen through modesty, Benton through timid- 
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